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A FLIGHT. 





Wuen Don Diego de—I forget his name— 
the inventor of the last new Flying Machines, 

rice so many francs for ladies, so many more 
| for gentlemen—when Don Diego, by permis- 
sion of Deputy Chaff Wax and his noble band, 
| shall have taken out a Patent for the Queen’s 
dominions, and shall have opened a com- 
| modious Warehouse in an airy situation ; and 
when all persons of any gentility will keep at 
| least a pair of wings, and be seen skimming 
| about in every direction ; I shall take a flight 
| to Paris (as I soar round the world) in a cheap 
and independent manner. At present, my 
reliance is on the South Eastern Railway 
| Company, in whose Express Train here I sit, 
| at eight of the clock on a very hot morning, 
under the very hot roof of the Terminus at 
London Bridge, in danger of being “ forced” 
like a cucumber or a melon, or a pine-apple— 
| And talking of pine-apples, I suppose there 
| never were sO many pine-apples in a Train as 
there appear to be in this Train. 

Whew! The hot-house air is faint with 
pine-apples. Every French citizen or citizeness 
is carrying pine-apples home. The compact 
little Enchantress in the corner of my carriage 
(French actress, to whom I yielded 7 my 
heart under the auspices of that brave 
| child, “ Mear-cHett,” at the Saint James’s 
Theatre the night before last) has a pine- 
apple in her lap. Compact Enchantress’s 
friend, confidante, mother, mystery, Heaven 
knows what, has two pine-apples in her lap, 
and a bundle of them under the seat. To- 
bacco-smoky Frenchman in Algerine wrapper, 
with peaked hood behind, who might be 
Abd-el-Kader dyed rifle-green, and who 
seems to be dressed entirely in dirt and 
braid, carries pine-apples in a covered basket. 
Tall, grave, melancholy Frenchman, with 
black Vandyke beard, and hair close-cropped, 
with expansive chest to waistcoat, and com- 
pressive waist to coat: saturnine as to his 
pantaloons, calm as to his feminine boots, 
precious as to his jewellery, smooth and 
white as to his linen: dark-eyed, high-fore- 
headed, hawk-nosed—got up, one thinks, like 
Lucifer or Mephistopheles, or Zamiel, trans- 
formed into a highly genteel Parisian—has the 
green end of a pine-apple sticking out of his 
neat valise. 
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Whew! If I were to be kept here long, 
under this forcing-frame, I wonder what 
would become of me—whether I should be 
forced into a giant, or should sprout or blow 
into some other phenomenon! Compact 
Enchantress is not ruffled by the heat—she 
is always composed, always compact. O look 
at her little ribbons, frills, and edges, at her 
shawl, at her gloves, at her hair, at her brace- 
lets, at her bonnet, at everything about her! 
How is it accomplished? What does she do 
to be so neat? How is it that every trifle 
she wears, belongs to her, and cannot choose 
but be a part of her? And even Mystery, 
look at her! A model. Mystery is not 
young, not pretty, though still of an average 
candle-light passability ; but she does such 
miracles in her own behalf, that, one of these 
days, when she dies, they'll be amazed to 
find an old woman in her bed, distantly like 
her. She was an actress once, I shouldn’t 
wonder, and had a Mystery attendant on her- 
self. Perhaps, Compact Enchantress will live 
to be a Mystery, and to wait with a shawl at 
the side scenes, and to sit opposite to Made- 
moiselle in railway carriages, and smile and 
talk subserviently, as Mystery does now. 
That’s hard to believe ! 

Two Englishmen, and now our carriage is 
full. First Englishman, in the monied interest 
— flushed — highly respectable—Stock Ex- 
change, perhaps—City, certainly. Faculties of 
second Englishman entirely absorbed in 
hurry. Plunges into the carriage, blind. 
Calls out of window concerning his luggage, 
deaf. Suffocates himself under pillows of 
great coats, for no reason, and in a demented 
manner. Will receive no assurance from any 
porter whatsoever. Is stout and hot, and 
wipes his head, and makes himself hotter by 
breathing so hard. Is totally incredulous 
respecting assurance of Collected Guard that 
“there’s no hurry.” No hurry! And a 
Flight to Paris in eleven hours ! 

It is all one to me in this drowsy corner, 
hurry or no hurry. Until Don Diego shall 
send home my wings, my flight is with the 
South Eastern Company. I can fly with the 
South Eastern, more lazily, at all events, than 
in the upper air. I have but to sit here 
thinking as idly as I please, and be whisked 
away. [am not accountable to anybody for 
the idleness of my thoughts in such an idle 
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summer flight ; my flight is. provided for by| 
the South Eastern, and is no business of mine. 

The bell! With all my heart. It does 
not require me to do so much as even to flap 
my wings. Something snorts for me, some- 
thing shrieks for me, something proclaims to 
everything else that it had better keep out of 
my way,—and away I go. 

Ah! The fresh air is pleasant after the 
forcing-frame, though it does blow over these 
interminable streets, and scatter the smoke of 
this vast wilderness of chimneys. Here we are 
—no, I mean there we were, for it has darted 
far into the rear—in Bermondsey where the 
tanners live. Flash! The distant shipping 
in the Thames is gone. Whirr! The little 
streets of new brick and red tile, with here 
and there a flagstaff growing like a tall weed 
out of the scarlet beans, and, everywhere, 
plenty of open sewer and ditch for the pro- 
motion of the public health, have been fired 
off in a volley. Whizz! Dustheaps, market- 
gardens, and waste grounds. Rattle! New 
Cross Station. Shock! There we were at 
Croydon. Bur-r-r-r! The tunnel. 

I wonder why it is that when I shut my 
eyes in a tunnel I begin to feel as if I were 
going at an Express pace the other way. I 
am clearly going back to London, now. Com-| 
pact Enchantress must have forgotten some- 


After | 





thing, and reversed the engine. No! 
long darkness, pale fitful streaks of light 
appear. I am still flying on for Folkestone. 
The streaks grow stronger—become continu- 
ous—become the ghost of day—become the | 
living day—became I mean—the tunnel is| 
miles and miles away, and here I fly through 
sunlight, all among the harvest and the| 
Kentish hops. 

There is a dreamy pleasure in this flying. 
I wonder where it was, and when it was, that | 
we exploded, blew into space somehow, a 
Parliamentary Train, with a crowd of heads 
and faces looking at us out of cages, and 
some hats waving. Monied Interest says it 
was at Reigate Station. Expounds to Mys- 
tery how Reigate Station is so many miles 
from London, which Mystery again develops 
to Compact Enchantress. There might be 
neither a Reigate nor a London for me, as I 
fly away among the Kentish hops and harvest. 
What do J care ! 

Bang! We have let another Station off, 
and fly away regardless. Everything is flying. 
The hop-gardens turn gracefully towards 
me, presenting regular avenues of hops in 
rapid flight, then whirl away. So do the 
pools and rushes, haystacks, sheep, clover in 
full bloom delicious to the sight and smell, 
corn-sheaves, cherry-orchards, apple-orchards, 
reapers, gleaners, hedges, gates, fields that 
taper off into little angular corners, cottages, 
gardens, now and then a church. Bang, bang ! 
A double-barrelled Station! Now a wood, 
now a bridge, now a landscape, now a cutting, 
now a Bang ! a single-barrelled Station— 
there was a cricket match somewhere with 
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two white tents, and then four flying cows, 
then turnips—now, the wires of the electric 
telegraph are all alive, and spin, and blurr 
their edges, and go up and down, and make 
the intervals between each other most irre- 
gular: contracting and expanding in the 
strangest manner. Now we slacken. With 
a screwing, and a grinding, and a smell of 
water thrown on ashes, now we stop ! 

Demented Traveller, who has been for two 
or three minutes watchful, clutches his great 
coats, plunges at the door, rattles it, . cries 
“Hi!” eager to embark on board of im- 
possible packets, far inland. Collected Guard 
appears. “Are -you for Tunbridge, Sir?” 
“Tunbridge? No. Paris.” “Plenty of time, 
Sir. No hurry. Five minutes here, Sir, for 
refreshment.” I am so blest (anticipating 
Zamiel, by half a second) as to procure a glass 
of water for Compact Enchantress. 

Who would suppose we had been flying at 
such a rate, and shall take wing again 
directly ? Refreshment-room full, platform 
full, porter with watering-pot deliberately 


| cooling a hot wheel, another porter with equal 
| deliberation helping the rest of the wheels 


bountifully to ice cream. Monied Interest and 
I re-entering the carriage first, and being there 
alone, he intimates to me that the French are 
“no go” as a Nation. Iask why? He says, 
that Reign of Terror of theirs was quite 
enough. I ventured to inquire whether he 
remembers anything that preceded said Reign 
of Terror? He says, not particularly. “ Be- 
cause,” I remark, “the harvest that is reaped, 
has sometimes been sown.” Monied Interest 
repeats, as quite enough for him, that the 
French are revolutionary, “—and always 
at it.” 

Bell. Compact Enchantress, helped in by 
Zamiel, (whom the stars confound !) gives us 
her charming little side-box look, and smites 
me tothe core. Mystery eating sponge-cake, 
Pine-apple atmosphere faintly. tinged with 
suspicions of sherry. Demented Traveller flits 
past the carriage, looking for it. Is blind with 
agitation, and can’t see it. Seems singled out 
by Destiny to be the only unhappy creature 
in the flight, who has any cause to hurry 
himself. Is nearly left behind. Is seized 
by Collected Guard after the Train is in 
motion, and bundled in. Still, has lingering 
suspicions that there must bea boat in the 
neighbourhood, and will look wildly out of 
window for it. 

Flight resumed. Corn-sheaves, hop-gardens, 
reapers, gleaners, apple orchards, cherry 
orchards, Stations single and double-barrelled, 
Ashford. Compact Enchantress (constantly 
talking to Mystery, in an exquisite manner) 
gives a little scream; a sound that seems to 
come from high up in her precious little head ; 
from behind her bright little eyebrows. “Great 
Heaven, my pine-apple! My Angel! It is 
lost !” Mystery is desolated. A search made. 
It is not lost. Zamiel finds it. I curse him 
(fying) in the Persian manner. May his 
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face be turned upside down, and jackasses sit | 
upon his uncle’s grave! 

Now fresher air, now glimpses of unenclosed 
Down-land with flapping crows flying over it 
whom we soon outfly, now the Sea, now Folke- 
stone at a quarter after ten. “ Tickets ready, 
gentlemen!” Demented dashes at the door, 
“For Paris, Sir? No hurry.” 

Not the least. We are dropped slowly 
down to the Port, and sidle to and fro (the 
whole Train) before the insensible Royal 
George Hotel, for some ten minutes. The 
Royal George takes no more heed of us than 
its namesake under water at Spithead, or 
under earth at Windsor, does. ‘The Royal 
George’s dog lies winking and blinking at us, 
without taking the trouble to sit up; and the | 
Royal George’s “ wedding party ” at the open 
window (who seem, I must say, rather tired 
of bliss) don’t bestow a solitary glance upon 
us, flying thus to Paris in eleven hours. The | 
first gentleman in Folkestone is evidently used | 
up, on this subject. 

Meanwhile, Demented chafes. Conceives 
that every man’s hand is against him, and | 
exerting itself to prevent his getting to Paris. 
Refuses consolation. Rattles door. Sees 
smoke on the horizon, and “knows” it’s the 
boat gone without him. Monied Interest 
resentfully explains that he is going to Paris 
too. Demented signifies that if Monied 
Interest chooses to be left behind, he don’t. 

“ Refreshments in the Waiting-Room, ladies 
and gentlemen. No hurry, ladies and gentle- 
men, for Paris. No hurry whatever !” 

Twenty minutes’ pause, by Folkestone clock, 
for looking at Enchantress while she eats a 
sandwich, and at Mystery while she eats of 
everything there that is eatable, from pork- 
pie, sausage, jam, and gooseberries, to lumps 
of sugar. All this time, there is a very water- 
fall of luggage, with a spray of dust, tumbling 
slantwise from the pier into the steamboat. 
All this time, Demented (who has no business 
with it) watches it with starting eyes, fiercely 
requiring to be shown Ais luggage. When it 
at last concludes the eataract, he rushes ae 
to refresh—is shcuted after, pursued, jostled, 
brought back, pitched into the departing | 
steamer upside down, and caught by mariners 
disgracefully. 

A lovely harvest day, a cloudless sky, a 
tranquil sea. The piston-rods of the engines 
so regularly coming up from below, to look 
(as well they may) at the bright weather, and 
so regularly almost knocking their iron heads 

against the cross beam of the skylight, and 
never doing it ! Another Parisian actress is 
on board, attended by another Mystery. Com- 
pact Enchantress greets her sister artist— 
Oh, the Compact One’s pretty teeth !—and 
Mystery greets Mystery. J/y Mystery soon 
ceases to be conversational—is taken poorly, 
in a word, having lunched too miscella- 
neously—and goes below. The remaining 
Mystery then smiles upon the sister artists 





(who, I am afraid, wouldn’t greatly mind! 
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stabbing each other), and is upon the whole 
ravished. 

And now I find that all the French people 
on board begin to grow, and all the English 
people to shrink, The French are nearing 
home, and shaking off a disadvantage, whereas 
we are shaking it on. Zamiel is the same 
man, and Abd-el-Kader is the same man, but 
each seems to come into possession of an in- 
describable confidence that departs from us 
—from Monied Interest, for instance, and 
from me. Just what they gain, we lose, 
Certain British “ Gents” about the steersman, 
intellectually nurtured at home on parody 
of everything and truth of nothing, become 
subdued, and in a manner forlorn; and 
when the steersman tells them (not unex- 
ultingly) how he has “ been upon this station 
now eight year, and never see the old town of 
Bullun yet,” one of them, with an imbecile 
reliance on a reed, asks him what he considers 
to be the best hotel in Paris? 

Now, I tread upon Frencn ground, and am 
greeted by the three charming words, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, painted up (in letters a 
little too thin for their height) on the Custom- 
House wall—also by the sight of large cocked 
hats, without which demonstrative head-gear 
nothing of a public nature can be done upon 
this soil. All the rabid Hotel population of 
Boulogne howl and shriek outside a distant 
barrier, frantic to get at us. Demented, by 
some unlucky means peculiar to himself, is 
delivered over to their fury, and is presently 
seen struggling in a whirlpool of Touters— 
is somehow understood to be going to Paris 
—is, with infinite noise, rescued by two cocked 
hats, and brought into Custom-House bond- 
age with the rest of us. 

Here, I resign the active duties of life to 
an eager being, of preternatural sharpness, 
with a shelving forehead and a shabby 
snuff-colored coat, who (from the wharf) 
brought me down with his eye before the 
boat came into port. He darts upon my 
luggage, on the floor where all the luggage is 
strewn like a wreck at the bottom of the great 
deep ; gets it proclaimed and weighed as the 
property of “ Monsieur a traveller unknown ;” 


|pays certain frances for it, to a certain 


functionary behind a Pigeon Hole, like a pay- 
box at a Theatre (the arrangements in general 
are on a wholesale scale, half military and 
half theatrical) ; and I wars I shall find it 
when I come to Paris—he says I shall. I 
know nothing about it, except that I pay him 
his small fee, and pocket the ticket he gives 
me, and sit upon a counter, involved in the 
general distraction. 

Railway station. “ Lunch or dinner, ladies 
and gentlemen. Plenty of time for Paris, 
Plenty of time!” Large hall, long counter, 
long strips of dining-table, bottles of wine, 
plates of meat, roast chickens, little loaves of 
bread, basins of soup, little caraffes of brandy, 
cakes, and fruit. Comfortably restored from 
these resources, I begin to fly again. 
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Isaw Zamiel (before I took wing) presented 
to Compact Enchantress and Sister Artist, by 
an officer in uniform, with a waist like a 
wasp’s, and pantaloons like two balloons. 
They all got into the next carriage together, 
accompanied by the two Mysteries. They 
laughed. I am alone in the carriage (for I 
don’t consider Demented anybody) and alone 
in the world. 

Fields, windmills, low grounds, pollard- 
trees, windmills, fields, fortifications, Abbeville, 
soldiering and drumming. I wonder where 
England is, and when I was there last—about 
two years ago, I should say. Flying in and 
out among these trenches and batteries, skim- 
ming the clattering drawbridges, looking down 
into the stagnant ditches, I become a prisoner 
of state, escaping. I am confined with a com- 
rade in a fortress. Our room is in an upper 
story. We have tried to get up the chimney, 
but there ’s an iron grating across it, imbedded 
in the masonry. After months of labour, we 
have worked the grating loose with the poker, 
and can lift it up. We have also made a hook, 
and twisted our rugs and blankets into ropes. 
Our plan is, to go up the chimney, hook our 
ropes to the top, descend hand over hand upon 
the roof of the guard-house far below, shake 
the hook loose, watch the opportunity of the 
sentinel’s pacing away, hook again, drop into 
the ditch, swim across it, creep into the shelter 
of the wood. The time is come—a wild and 
stormy night. We are up the chimney, we 
are on the guard-house roof, we are swimming 
in the murky ditch, when, lo! “Qui v’la?” a 
bugle, the alarm,a crash! What is it ? Death? 
No, Amiens. 

More fortifications, more soldiering and 
drumming, more basins of soup, more little 
loaves of bread, more bottles of wine, more 
caraffes of brandy, more time for refreshment. 
Everything good, and everything ready. 
Bright, unsubstantial-looking, scenic sort of 
station. People waiting. Houses, uniforms, 
beards, moustaches, some sabots, plenty of neat 
women, and a few old-visaged children. Unless 
it be a delusion born of my giddy flight, the 
grown-up people and the children seem to 
change places in France. In general, the boys 
and girls are little old men and women, and 
the men and women lively boys and girls. 

Bugle, shriek, flight resumed. Monied In- 
terest has come into my carriage. Says the 
manner of refreshing is “not bad,” but con- 
siders it French. Admits great dexterity and 
politeness in the attendants, Thinks a decimal 
currency may have something to do with their 
despatch in settling accounts, and don’t know 
but what it ’s sensible and convenient. Adds, 
however, as a general protest, that they’re a 
revolutionary people—and always at it. 

Ramparts, canals, cathedral, river, soldier- 
ing and drumming, open country, river, 
earthenware manufactures, Creil. Again ten 
minutes. Not even Demented in a hurry. 
Station, a drawing-room with a verandah: 
like a planter’s house. Monied Interest 
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considers it a bandbox, and not made to last, 
Little round tables in it, at one of which the 
Sister Artists and attendant Mysteries are 
established with Wasp and Zamiel, as if they | 
were going to stay a week. i 
Anon, with no more trouble than before, I 
am flying again, and lazily wondering as [ 
fly. What has the South Eastern done with 
all the horrible little villages we used to pass 
through, in the Diligence? What have they 
done with all the summer dust, with all the 
winter mud, with all the drearyavenues of little | 
trees, with all the ramshackle postyards, with | 
all the beggars (who used to turn out at night 
with bits of lighted candle, to look in at the | 
coach windows), with all the long-tailed horses 
who were always biting one another, with all 
the big postilions in jack-boots—with all the 
mouldy cafés that we used to stop at, where a 
long mildewed tablecloth, set forth with jovial 
bottles of vinegar and oil, and with a Siamese 
arrangement of pepper and salt, was never 
wanting? Where are the grass-grown little 
towns, the wonderful little market-places all | 
unconscious of markets, the shops that nobody 
kept, the streets that nobody trod, the | 
churches that nobody went to, the bells that 
nobody rang, the tumble-down old buildings | 
plastered with many-colored bills that nobale 
read? Where are the two-and-twenty weary | 
hours of long long day and night journey, 
sure to be either insupportably hot or insup- | 
—, cold? Where are the pains in my | 
ones, where are the fidgets in my legs, where | 
is the Frenchman with the nightcap who 
never would have the little coupé-window 
down, and who always fell upon me when he | 
went to sleep, and always slept all night | 
snoring onions ? 

A voice breaks in with “Paris ! 
are!” 
I have overflown myself, perhaps, but I 
can’t believe it. I feel as if I were enchanted 
or bewitched. It is barely eight o’clock yet— 
it is nothing like half-past—when I have had 
my luggage examined at that briskest of 
Custom-Houses attached to the station, and 
am rattling over the pavement in a Hackney 

cabriolet. 





Here we | 








Surely, not the pavement of Paris? Yes, 


I think it is, too. I don’t know any other 
place where there are all these high houses, 
all these haggard-looking wine shops, all these 
billiard tables, all these stocking-makers with 
flat red or yellow legs of wood for sign- 
board, all these fuel shops with stacks of 
billets painted outside, and real billets sawing 
in the gutter, all these dirty corners of streets, 
all these cabinet pictures over dark doorways 
representing discreet matrons nursing babies. 
And yet this morning—I ll think of it in a 
warm-bath. 

Very like a small room that I remember in 
the Chinese Baths upon the Boulevard, cer- 
tainly; and, though J see it through the 
steam, I think that I might swear to that 
peculiar hot-linen-basket, like a large wicker 
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hour-glass. When can it have been that I 
left home ? When was it that I paid “through 
to Paris” at London Bridge, and discharged 
myself of all responsibility, except the pre- 
servation of a voucher ruled into three 
divisions, of which the first was snipped off 
at Folkestone, the second aboard the boat, 
and the third taken at my journey’s end? It 
seems to have been ages ago. Calculation is 
useless. I will go out for a walk. 

The crowds in the streets, the lights in the 
shops and balconies, the elegance, variety, and 
beauty of their decorations, the number of the 
theatres, the brilliant cafés with their win- 
dows thrown up high and their vivacious 
groups at little tables on the pavement, the 
light and glitter of the houses turned as it 
were inside out, soon convince me that it is 
no dream ; that I am in Paris, howsoever I 

| got here. I stroll down to the sparkling 
Palais Royal, up the Rue de Rivoli, to the 

| Place Vendéme. AsI glance into a print-shop 
window, Monied Interest, my late travelling 

| companion, comes upon me, laughing with the 
highest relish of disdain. “ Here’s a people!” 
he says, pointing to Napoleon in the window 
and Napoleon on the column. “Only one 
idea all over Paris! A monomania!” 
Humph! I ratmx I have seen Napoleon’s 
match? There was a statue, when I came 
away, at Hyde Park Corner, and another in 
the City, and a print or two in the shops. 

I walk up to the Barriére de l’Etoile, suffi- 
ciently dazed by my flight to have a pleasant 

| doubt of the reality of everything about me ; 

| of the lively crowd, the overhanging trees, 
| the performing dogs, the hobby-horses, the 
| beautiful perspectives of shining lamps: the 
hundred and one inclosures, where the singing 
is, in gleaming orchestras of azure and gold, 
and where a star-eyed Houri comes round 

| with a box for voluntary offerings. So,I pass 
| tomy hotel, enchanted ; sup, enchanted ; go to 
bed, enchanted; pushing back this morning 
(if it really were this morning) into the re- 
| moteness of time, blessing the South Eastern 
Company for realising the Arabian Nights in 
| these prose days, murmuring, as I wing my 
| idle flight into the land of dreams, “No 
hurry, ladies and gentlemen, going to Paris in 
eleven hours. It is so well done, that there 
| really is no hurry!” 





THE FORTUNES OF THE REVEREND 
CALEB ELLISON. 





CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Tue Reverend Caleb Ellison had an odd 
way of doing everything; but he was so 
good a man, and so adored a clergyman, that 
his being in love was an interesting circum- 
stance to a large proportion of the inhabitants 
of the country town in which he lived. When 
he looked up at the chimney-pots as he 
walked the streets, or went slowly skipping 
along the foot-pavement to the Reading-room 
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in the market-place, the elders of his congre- 
gation might wish that he would walk more 
like other men, and the children giggled at 
the sight; but the ladies, young and old, 
regarded these things as a part of the “ origin- 
ality” which they admired in him; and 
Joanna Carey would scarcely admit to herself 
that such freaks required forbearance. 

One Friday evening Mr. Carey returned 
before the rest of his party from a strawberry 
feast, to tell his wife that their dear girl had 
shown him by a look, that she must now 
decide on her lot for life. Ellison had cer- 
tainly spoken. Joanna must decide for her- 
self. If she was satisfied to have the greatest 
blessings that a woman could have—high 
moral and spiritual excellence in a man who 
loved her—and could, for these, make light of 
the daily drawbacks of his oddities, it was 
not for any one else to object. Mr. Carey 
could not say that his own temper would 
bear with so eccentric a companion; but 
perhaps he was narrow: perhaps his wife’s 
nice household ways for twenty-five years had 
spoiled him. Joanna knew what she was 
undertaking. She knew that it was as much 
as the clerk and the deacons could do, to get 
the pastor into the pulpit in proper time 
every Sunday, and that this would be her 
business now. She knew that he seldom 
remembered to shave, and how he had burned 
his marble chimney-piece black; and 
Well; perhaps these were trifles. Perhaps 
it was a fault not to regard them as such. 
If a father was fortunate enough to have 
aman of eminent single-mindedness for his 
son-in-law, and genius to boot, he ought not 
perhaps to require common sense also ; but 
it had always been Mr. Carey’s belief that 
good sense was the greatest part of genius. 

By Sunday evening Mr. Carey was little 
disposed to desire anything more in his 
intended son-in-law than had appeared that 
day. Joanna had engaged herself to him on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday morning there 
was something in the tone of his pathetic 
voice so unusual, in the very first verses of the 
Psalm, that many hearers looked up; and 
then they saw something very unusual in his 
countenance. Heso preached, that a stranger 
inquired earnestly who this Mr. Ellison was, 
and whence he came; and his admirers in the 
congregation said he was inspired. 

“ Joanna behaved very well, did not she ?” 
whispered Mrs. Carey to her husband, as 
they were returning from chapel. 

“Very well, indeed. And it was extremely 
fine, his preaching to-day. Extremely fine!” 

And this particular day, the father feared 
as little for Joanna as Joanna for herself. 

There was no reason for delay about the mar- 
riage. Mr. Ellison had three hundred pounds 
a year from his office, and was never likely 
to have any more. The interest of Joanna’s 
portion — one thousand pounds— was hers 
whenever she married. She was four-and- 
twenty, and Mr. Ellison was five years older. 
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They were no children ; there was no reason 
for delay ; so everybody knew of the engage- 
ment immediately, and the preparations went 
on diligently. 

A pastor’s marriage is always a season of 
great interest and amusement. In this case 
it was unusually diverting from the singular 
innocence of the gentleman about all house- 
hold affairs. He showed all the solicitude of 
which he was capable to have everything 
right and comfortable for Joanna; but his 
ideas were so extraordinary, that his friends 
suspected that he had been quizzed by certain 
youths of his congregation, who had indeed 
made solemn suggestions to him about dredg- | 
ing-boxes and rolling-pins, and spigots, and 
ball-irons, and other conveniences, the names 
of which were strange to him. He had 
promised to leave the whole concern of fur- 
nishing in the hands of a discreet lady and | 
her daughters, with a power of appeal to 
Mrs. Carey in doubtful cases; but when 
these mysterious names had been lying on his 
mind for some days, he could not help making 
inquiries and suggestions, which brought} 
nothing but laughter upon him. Mr. and} 
Mrs. Carey thought the quizzing went rather 
too far ; but Joanna did not seem to mind it. 

“His head should not be stuffed with 
nonsense,” observed Mr. Carey to his wife, 
“when business that he really ought to be 
attending to is left undone.” 

“You mean the Life Insurance,” replied 
she. “Why do you not remind him of it ?” 

“T believe I must. But it is not a pleasant 
thing to do. No man in his circumstances | 
ought to need to be spoken to more than 
once. However, I have to suggest to him 
to insure all this pretty furniture that his 
friends are giving him; and while I am 
speaking about the Fire Insurance, I can 
easily mention the more important one.” 

“J should feel no difficulty,” observed Mrs. 
Carey. “He will be purely thankful to you 
for telling him what he ought to do.” 

An opportunity soon occurred. The pre- 
sents came in fast: the Careys were consulted 
about how to stow them all. One evening at 
supper, the conversation naturally turned—as 
it probably does in every house—on what 
should be saved first in case of fire. Mr. Carey 
asked Mr. Ellison whether his landlord had 
not insured the cottage, and whether he 
himself was not thinking of insuring the 
furniture from fire. 

Instant opposition arose from Mr. Carey’s 
second daughter, Charlotte, who declared that 
she could not bear to think of such a thing. 
She begged that nobody would speak of such a 
thing. Indeed, she wondered that anybody 
could. When induced to explain the emotions 
with which her mind was labouring, she de- 
clared her horror that any one belonging to 
her could feel that any money could compen- 
sate for the loss of the precious things, such 
as old letters, and fond memorials, which 
perish in a fire, 











}as death happens to all. 


“ How old are you, my dear ?” 
father. 

“ Sixteen, papa.” 

“Indeed! 1 should have taken you to be 
six years younger. I should wonder at a 
child of ten talking so sillily as you are 
dving.” 

Mr. Ellison stared ; for his sympathy with 
Charlotte’s sentiment was so strong, that he 
was looking at her with beaming eyes, and 
softly ejaculating, “Dear Charlotte! dear 
child !” 

It took some time to convince both (for 
young ladies of sixteen sometimes see things 
less clearly than six years before and ten years 
after that age) that, if precious papers and 
gifts are unhappily lost in a fire, that is no 
reason why tables and chairs, and fish-kettles 
and dredging-boxes, and carpets and house 
linen should not be paid for by an Insurance 
Office; but at last both young lady and 
pastor saw this. Still, Charlotte did not look 
satisfied ; and her father invited her to utter 
what was in her mind. After some fencin 
about whether her thoughts were silly, a 
whether it would be silly to speak them, out 
came the scruple. Was there not something 
worldly in thinking so much about money 
and the future ? 

“Dear Charlotte ! 
soliloquised Mr. Ellison. 

Mr. Carey did not think the apprehension 
silly ; but, in his opinion, the danger of world- 
liness lay the other way. He thought the 
worldliness lay in a man’s spending all his 
income, leaving wife and children to be main- 
tained by their neighbours, in case of accidents 
which may happen any day to anybody, and 
which do happen to a certain proportion of 
people, within an assigned time, as regularly 
Charlotte had 
nothing to say against life insurance, because 
every man knows that he shall die ; and there 
is no speculation in the case. But she was 
extremely surprised to hear that there is an 
equal certainty, though of a narrower extent, 
about fire, and other accidents; that it isa 
fact that, out of so many householders, such 
and such a number will have their houses 
burned down. 

“Ts it indeed so?” asked Joanna. 

“Tt is indeed so. Moreover, out of so 
much property, such and such an amount 
will perish by fire. Every householder being 
bound in with this state of things for his 
share of the risk, he owes it equally to others 
and to himself to secure the compensation, in 
case of accident. Does he not ?” 

“ How to others ?” 

“ Because he should contribute his share to 
the subscription, if you like to call it so, by 
which the sufferer from fire, whoever he be, 
is to be compensated. Thus, you see, 
Chariotte, that which seems to you an act of 
worldliness is a neighbourly act, as well as 
a prudent one.” 


inquired her 


dear child!” again 
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When reminded, Charlotte admitted that 
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she had herself said so about the Cow Club at | detach himself from “the cares of the world 


B She had told many people how the 
cottagers at B , were now saved from all 
danger of ruin by the loss of a cow—a loss fatal 
toso many cottagers elsewhere. The farmers at 
B——, who could ill afford to lose from nine 
pounds to fifteen pounds at a stroke by the 
death of a cow, had joined with the cottagers 
in setting up a Cow Life-insurance. The club 
employed a skilful cow-doctor. The members 
paid in a small portion of the weekly profits 
of their milk-selling ; and had the comfort of 
knowing that, whenever their cow died, they 
would be supplied with another, or with a 
nart of the value of one, according to the 
length of time, or the yearly amount they had 
paid. Charlotte admitted that she had been 
delighted with the scheme, but now asserted 
that she was much more pleased about the 
Quakers and their ship. 

“Ha! Quakers ?” said Mr. Ellison. 

Yes ; those Quakers, now, were the sort of 
people whom Charlotte admired. So un- 
worldly! so trusting! There was a rich 
India ship, belonging to some Quakers, lately 
wrecked in the Channel, very near her port. 
The whole cargo was lost. It had been a 
total loss to the owners, because their prin- 
ciples would not allow them to insure—to put 
themselves out of the hands of Providence, 
and speculate in “the stormy winds fulfilling 
his word.” That had been their statement ; 
and was there not something very beautiful 
init? Charlotte looked at her father for an 
answer. 

“Tell me, first, my dear,” he replied, 
“whether you admire Tasker, the shoemaker, 
for refusing to have his children vaccinated, 
saying that it was taking them out of the 
hands of the Lord ?” 

Charlotte could not think of poor little 
Mary Tasker, disfigured and half blind, and 
not wish that she had been vaccinated ; and 
yet Tasker had acted in a resigned spirit. 

“Well: exactly as much as you admire 
Tasker, I admire your Quakers. I honour 
their motive, but I am sorry for their mis- 
take—sorry that they refuse one safeguard 
against worldliness.” 

“Worldliness, papa !” 

Mr. Carey explained how the moral 
dangers of commercial pursuits are in pro- 
portion to their gambling character. Large 
gains and great hazards must be more en- 
grossing to the mind, and more stimulating 
to the passions than small and secure profits. 
The great drawback upon commerce with 
very remote countries is, or was, its gambling 
character, from the variety and seriousness of 
the risks, and the largeness of the profits laid 
on to cover them. By means of insurance 
against sea risks and other dangers, the 
losses are spread over so large a number that 
they cease to be losses, and become a mere 
tax, such as men may willingly pay for 
security. When a man has so introduced 
moderation into his gains and his losses, as to 


and the deceitfulness of riches,” he may listen 
with a quiet pulse (as far as his own affairs 
are concerned) to the wind roaring over the 
sea, and need not be “afraid of evil tidings,” 
It was quite a new view to Charlotte that 
her Quakers had been gambling, in fact, when 
they should have been trading safely ; but 
she could not deny that it was so. Nobody 
wished her to give them up, in regard to 
their spirit of faith and trust; but nobody 
could stand up for their prudence. 

The most striking view to Charlotte was 
that there is nothing accidental in storms and 
tempests ; and that it is only our ignorance 
which makes us call them so. The realm of 
Meteorology is, no doubt, governed by laws 
as invariable as that of Astronomy. We 
know this fact, though we, as yet, know little 
of these laws. Something more we know: 
and that is, the average of shipwrecks and 
conflagrations, in a certain condition of 
society ; in the same way that we know the 
average of men that will die, out of a certain 
number, in a certain time: and it is this 
knowledge of the averages which justifies the 
resource of insurance in all the three cases. 
When Mr. Ellison at length comprehended 
that there were thousands of prudent men 
now paying their mite to compensate him for 
the loss of his new furniture, in case of its 
being burned, on the simple condition of his 
paying his mite also, he was so struck by 
their neighbourly conduct, that he could 
scarcely express his sense of it. The ladies 
considered it impossible that he should feel 
so strongly, and be heedless about the con- 
dition on his own part. Mr, Carey shook 
his head. 

Mr. Carey was right. The wedding-day 
came, and the insurance was not effected. 
Joanna did not like to tease her betrothed 
about worldly affairs. If the subject was 
mentioned, and the train of thought revived, 
he went into an enthusiasm about the bene- 
volent class of insurers: but he did not become 
one himself, 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


The wedding-day came and went. The 
young people were married and gone. Mr, 
Eliison’s flock were assembled, almost entire, 
in the parish church, for the first and last 
time. In those days, dissenters could not 
marry in their.own chapels, or anywhere but 
in church ; and the present was an occasion 
when the clergyman of the parish appeared 
to great advantage, with his kind courtesy 
towards his dissenting neighbours. The 
whole affair was talked over from day to day, 
during the wedding-trip of the Ellisons, in 
the intervals of Charlotte’s business in pre- 
owe. their house for their return. Then 

egan her sisterly relation towards the pastor 
beloved by so many. Her reverence for him, 
and her pride on Joanna’s account, made her 
consider his dignity (in spite of himself) on 
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all occasions ; from the receiving him at his 
own door, on the evening of arrival, to the 
defending him in every trifle in which he 
vexed her orderly father. When Mr. Carey 
complained of his being found at breakfast 
unshaven, and wondered how he would like 
to see Joanna come down with her hair in 
papers, Charlotte contended that these things 
mattered less in a gentleman than a lady ;| 
and that it was from a meditative turn that 
he forgot to shave, even as Newton forgot to 
dine. If he fell over all his new furniture in 
turn, she declared it was because the affection | 
of his friends had overcrowded his cottage 
with memorials of their love. If he was met 
half-way to the town without his hat, she 
looked with reverence.in his face for a fore- 
taste of his next Sunday’s sermon. When it 
came out that Joanna had paid all the post-| 
boys and bills on the journey; that Joanna 
had to go with him to the tailor’s, when he 
was to be measured for a new coat; that 
Joanna had to carve, because he did not| 
know the wing of a fowl from the leg 

But we will not dwell further on the foibles 
of a good man whose virtues were as un- 
common in their degree, as his weaknesses, it | 
may be hoped, in kind. 

Full as the cottage was of pretty things, it | 
was destined to be yet fuller in another year. | 
Never was there a prettier little wardrobe of | 
tiny caps and robes, and the like, than room | 
must be found for, the next autumn, in pre- 

aration for that prettiest of all things—a 

by. Half the ladies in the congregation 
brought their offerings of delicate work, in 
cambric and lace, and the softest of flannel, 
and most fantastical of pincushions and 
baskets. It was a delightful season to the 
whole family ; and Joanna was so well and 
bright ! And when the great day was over, 
there were such rallyings of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carey, on their being so early a grand-papa 
and grand-mamma ; and it was so droll to see 
Mr. Ellison, who seemed never to have seen a 
baby, but in baptising the little creatures, 
whom he had always hitherto regarded as 
young Christians, and never as little infants ! 
Mr. Carey was rather ashamed of the extent 
of his ignorance, shown on the first sight of 
his child in its sleep, by its mother’s side. 

“Ha!” he dene, “a baby!” in as 
much surprise as if it had been the last thing 
he expected to see. 

“Yes; there is your baby. How do you 
like her ?” 

He gazed in silence, and at length said— 
“But can she walk ?” 
“My dear Ellison ! 

“ But can she talk ?” 

“ All in good time. ‘You will have enough 
of that by-and-by.” 

“Dear, dear! Ha!” said he, again and 
again, till he was sent off to dinner, at a 
friend’s house. 

He dined at some friend’s house every day. 
On the fourth day it was at a distance of 





At a day old!” 
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|was not back. The girl did so; and ap- 


\caught the tester instantly, and then the 
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three miles. Mrs. Carey had gone home, in 
the twilight of a November day. As soon as 
she was gone, the nurse stepped out, very 
improperly, for something that she wanted, 
the child being asleep beside Joanna. She 
desired the servant girl to carry up her 
mistress’s gruel in a quarter-of-an-hour, if she 


proached the bed, with the basin in one hand | 
and a candle in the other. She poked the 
candle directly against the dimity curtains, | 
and set the bed on fire. It was a large bed, | 
in a small crowded room, close to two walls, | 
and near the window-curtain. The flame | 


eorner of the pillow, and the edge of the 
sheet. Before that, the girl had thrown down 
the basin of hot gruel on the baby, rushed to 
the window, thrown up the sash, and screamed; _ |} 
and she next rushed out at the door, leaving 
it wide open, and then at the house-door, 
leaving that wide open too, The air streamed | 
up the staircase, and the bed was on fire all 
round, 

Poor Joanna crept off the bed, and took the | 
child in one arm, whilst with the other she | 
tried to pull off a blanket. She was found 
weakly tugging at it. He who so found her 
was a sailor, who had seen the light from the 
road, and run up the stairs. 

“T see how it is, Madam,” said he, ina 
cheerful voice. “ Don’t be alarmed ; you are 
very safe. Come in here.” And he carried 
her into the next room—the little drawing- 
room, and laid her, with her baby on her arm, 
on the sofa. He summoned a comrade, who 
was in the road, They pulled up the drugget 
from the floor, doubled it again and again, 
laid it over her, and tucked it nicely in, as if 
there was no hurry. 

“ Now, Madam,” said he, “ where shall we 
carry you?” She was carried through damp 
and dusk to her father’s house. Her mother 
was not there. Such news spreads, nobody 
knows how. Her mother was then in the 
streets, without her bonnet, imploring every- 
body she met to save her child. She presently 
encountered one of the sailors, returning to 
the fire. He assured her the lady and child 
were safe, and sent her home. Mr. Carey 
was almost as much beside himself. His first 
idea was, that it was Mr. Ellison who had, by 
some awkwardness, set his house on fire ; and 
he said so, very publicly ; and very sorry he 
was for it afterwards. 

Mr. Ellison was called from the dinner- 
table, and told he was wanted at home. He 
strode along, in a bewildered state, till he saw 
the flames from a distance. As he stood 
before the cottage, which was now one blaze, 
nobody could tell him where his wife was. 
He was trying to break from many hands, 
and enter the house, when some one at last 
came up with the news of the safety of his 
wife and babe. As for the servant, it was | 
some days before she was heard of ; and there 
were serious apprehensions about her, when 
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her aunt came in from the country, to say 
| that the poor creature had fled to her, and 
would never come near the town, or see any 
of the family again. Nobody wondered that 
she said she should never be happy again. 

Joanna seemed to be really no worse for 
the adventure ; and for some days it was con- 
| fidently believed that the infant would do 
| well, though it was severely scalded. Every- 
| thing was lost,—every article of clothing of 
| all three, all the pretty gifts, all the furni- 

ture, two precious portraits, all Mr, Ellison’s 
| books and manuscripts. But he was so happy 
| and thankful that his chief treasures were 
saved, that he never preached more nobly 
| than on the next Sunday, without a scrap of 
notes ;—he who took such pains with his 
|| sermons, and never preached extempore! It 
| was from the abundance of his heart that he 
| spoke. 

“T have to beg your pardon, Ellison,” said 
Mr. Carey, “for what I said in the first 
moments of misery.” 

“Tt was natural—it was not doing me 
wrong ; for my mother used to say that I did 
awkward things sometimes; that I was not 
expert ; and it appears to me that I really 
| have erred.” And the good man went on to 
blame himself for having no furniture and 
clothes to give Joanna, no piano, no books ! 
His landlord was no loser by the fire, while 
he was destitute. In short, Mr. Ellison was 
| full of remorse for not having insured. All 

the ladies of his acquaintance were stitching 
away in his and his wife’s behalf; but this was 
rather an aggravation than a comfort ; and he 
fully intended to effect an insurance, both 
against fire (when he should again be settled) 
and on his life. Still, Mr. Carey told his 
wife, with a shake of the head, that his 
impression was that it would never be done. 

All such thoughts were presently banished. 
The baby did not get through. After pining 
for ten days, she died, Then it was that the 
— fine qualities manifested themselves, 

e surrendered so patiently a happiness and 


|| hope which had really become very dear to 


his heart ; he supported Joanna so tenderly ; 
he considered the whole family so much more 
than himself, that Mr. Carey vowed he would 
never more be vexed or ashamed at the 
peculiarities of such a man. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


Nobody would hear of the pastor going into 
furnished lodgings. The pastor and his wife 
would not hear of Mr. Carey’s furnishing 
another house for them. Joanna was allowed 
to draw half her little fortune to buy furniture 
and clothes, and a few indispensable books 
for her husband. Thus, their income was 
reduced by twenty-five pounds, and the half 
of the principal was gone. If that twenty- 
five poundsof lost income had been devoted 
to a life insurance, it would, at Mr. Ellison’s 
present age, have secured one thousand 
pounds at his death. Thus he had, by neglect, 
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in fact, thrown away one thousand five hun- 
dred pounds of future provision for. his family. 
The present was not the easiest moment for 
contracting new obligations; but the duty 
was clear, even to the unpractical mind of 
the pastor. He went to London to effect his 
insurances, and his wife went with him, partly 
for change of scene and thoughts, and partly 
because she knew that her husband could 
never get through the business by himself. 

It was not got through after all. One 
pious friend had affected them with fears, that 
they would find it an ensnaring bondage to 
worldly things to have to think of the pay- 
ment of the annual premium ; another thought 
it was speculating in God’s will; another 
assured them that they could not spare the 
money, and should provide for their own 
household, and hospitality to neighbours, to- 
day, instead of taking thought for the 
morrow. They returned without having been 
near an insurance-office at all. The Careys 
thought this a sad mistake, and pointed out 
to them the peace of mind they would lose by 
the precariousness of their fortunes, and the 
ease with which the business might be 
managed, by the trustees of the chapel being 
authorised to deduct the necessary sum from 
the pastor’s salary, and the pastor’s way of 
living being proportioned to an income of 
three hundred pounds a-year. It was certain 
that Mr. Ellison would never lay by money 
in any other way than this; for he could 
never see a beggar without giving him what- 
ever he had in his pocket. 

It may be observed, that insurance was a 
more onerous matter in those days than in 
ours. Science has introduced much ease and 
many varieties into the process of insurance. 
The rates of premium in Mr. Ellison’s younger 
days were higher; the methods were re- 
stricted ; middle-class men drank more, and 
taxed their brother insurers for their ac- 
celerated mortality, though precautions were 
taken against obviously fatal intemperance. 
The “bondage,” that friends talked of, was 
greater, and the advantages were less, than at 
present. If Mr. Ellison was wrong in his 
delays and hesitation, much more are family 
men wrong who delay and hesitate now. 

Time went on, and Joanna was made happy 
by the birth of a son. During the whole 
period of her confinement, her husband 
refused to leave the house, except on Sun- 
days ; and he went about, many times in the 
day, from the attics to the cellars, with his 
nose in the air, trying to smell fire. There 
was none, however, to reward his anxious 
search. No accident happened. The mother 
and child throve without drawback ; and a 
finer little fellow really was never seen. 

For two years—two precious years—all 
went well. Then came one of those seasons 
of unhealthiness which occur at intervals, as 
if to warn men of their ignorance of the 
laws on which their life depends, and to re- 
buke their carelessness about observing such 
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conditions of health as they do understand. No 
town was less prepared to encounter an onset 
of autumnal fever than that in which the 
Ellisons lived.- It had no right to expect 
health at any time: the history of the place 
told of plague in old times, and every epidemic 
which visited England became a pestilence 
amidst its ill-drained streets, its tidal expanse 
of mud, and its crowded alleys. These were 
the times when the beloved pastor’s fidelity 
shone out. For weeks he was, night and day, 
in close attendance on the poor of his flock, 
and any other poor who were needing help. 
He could not aid them in the way that a more 
practical man would have done ; but Joanna 
supplied that kind of ability, while the voice 
of her husband carried peace and support 
into many a household, prostrated in grief 
and dread. He ran far greater risks all the 
while than he needed, if he could have been 
taught common prudence. He forgot to eat, 
and went into unwholesome chambers with 
an empty stomach and an exhausted frame. 
In spite of his wife’s watchfulness, he omitted 
to give himself the easy advantages of 
freshened air, change of clothes, and a suffi- 
ciency of wholesome food ; and, for one week, 
he hardly came home to sleep. It was no 
wonder that, at last, both were down in the 
fever. The best care failed to save Joanna. 
She died, without having bidden farewell to 
husband and child. Her husband was in bed 
delirious, and her boy was in the country, 
whither he had been taken for safety when 
fever entered the house. 

Mr. Ellison recovered slowly, as might be 
expected, from the weight upon his mind. 
There was something strange, it appeared to 
his physician, in his anxiety to obtain strength 
to go to London. He was extremely pertina- 
cious about this. The Careys, glad to see 
that he could occupy himself with any project, 
humoured this, without understanding it. 
They spoke as if he was going to London 
when he should be strong enough. They did 
not dream of his not waiting for this. But, 
in the dark, damp evening of the day when 
he dismissed his physician, after Mrs, Carey 
had gone home, leaving him on the sofa, and 
promising that her husband should call after 
tea, he was seen at the coach-office, in the 
market-place ; and he made a night-journey 
to London, There were no railways in those 
days ; and this journey of one hundred miles 
required twelve hours by the “ Expedition,” 
the “ High-Flyer,’ the “ Express,” or what- 
ever the fastest coach might be called. As 
soon as he arrived, Mr. Ellison swallowed a 
cup of coffee in the bar of the inn, had a 
coach called, and proceeded to an insurance- 
office to insure his life. As he presented him- 
self, emaciated and feeble, unwashed, un- 
shaven, with a crimson handkerchief tied over 
his white lips, which quivered when he un- 
covered them ;—as he told his errand, in a 
weak and husky voice, the clerks of the office 

at him in pitying wonder; and the 
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directors dismissed him from their parlour, 
under the gentlest pretexts they could devise, 

He returned home immediately, and told | 
his adventure to Mr. Carey. 

“T could not rest till I had made the effort,” | 
he said. “When dear Joanna was gone, and | 
I believed that I should follow her, it oc- 
curred to me that our child would be left 
destitute. I saw that I had neglected my | 
duty ; and I resolved that, if I recovered, it | 
should be so no longer. I have made the 
|effort; it has failed; and God’s will be | 
done!” 

Mr. Carey would not allow that the matter | 
must be givén up. In fact, there was no | 
difficulty in effecting the insurance, in the 
next spring, when Mr. Ellison was restored | 
to his ordinary state of health, and Mr. Carey | 
was his guide and helper in the business, The 
interest of Joanna’s little portion was appro- 
priated for the purpose, with a small addition, 
rendered necessary by the lapse of three 
years. It is well known that the most un- 
worldly and unapt persons are the most proud || 
of any act of prudence or skill that they | 
may have been able to achieve. So it wasin | 
this case. When the pastor sat gazing at his | 
child, it appeared to him a marvellous thing 
that he, even he, should have endowed any 
human being with a fortune. He was heard 
to say to himself, on such occasions, in a tone | 
of happy astonishment, 

“A thousand pounds! 
pounds ! ” 

We cannot here follow out the curious pro- 
cess of that boy’s rearing. We have not space 
to tell how tenderly he was watched by grand- | 
mamma, and by Charlotte, till her marriage 
gave her cares of her own:—nor what a | 
stroke it was when Mr. Ellison moved to a | 
distant city, being invited to a higher post in 
the ministry of his sect ; nor how curiously | 
he and his child lived in a lodging, where, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to fill the place | 
of both parents, his boy was too often seen | 
in rags; nor how the child played leap-frog | 
and other games with little beggars and 
ruffians in the streéts, so cleverly, that his | 
father might be seen gazing at him from 
the foot-pavement, in a rapture of admira- | 
tion; nor* how, on the great occasion of | 
the little lad’s first going to chapel, he | 
told everybody within reach, that it was 
“Pa” in the pulpit; nor how, when he was 
tired of the sermon, he was wont to scrape the 
sand from the floor, and powder with it the 
wigs of the old men who sat in the long pew 
before him; nor how, at length, the impor- 
tunity of friends prevailed to get him sent to 
school; nor how comfortably his father was 
boarded in a private family when the lodging 
plan became too bad to be borne even by 
him. All this we must leave undescribed ; 
and also his satisfaction when, in a later time 
—when his son was grown up, and prosperous, 
and well married—the good pastor found 
himself at liberty to do, if he should wish it, 





Ha!—a thousand | 
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what he had always thought ministers had 
better do, leave the pulpit before they were 
worn out—before anybody had begun to look 
for their wearing out. The “dear child,” as 
he still calls the father of his grandchildren, 
early persuaded his father to take advan- 
tage of that modern improvement by which 
his life insurance can be commuted into an 
annuity at sixty years of age, if he should 
attain it, or receivable in full, if that method 
should be preferred. A small independence 
being thus secured, if he lives to leave the 
pulpit at sixty, and a legacy to his son, if he 
dies before that time, Mr. Ellison feels more 
free from worldly cares than is often the case 
with dissenting ministers who begin the world 
without fortune, and with thoughts far above 
the lucre of gain. 

No one wonders that he never seemed to 
think of marrying again. Before his removal, 
the name of his “dear Joanna” was often 
on his lips. After his removal, it was never 
again heard, except on the rare occasions of 
his meeting old friends. He did not speak 
of her to those who had never known her; 
but not the less was her image understood to 
be ever in his thoughts. 


CHANGE AND THE CHANGELESS, 


Tue eye that sparkles with a flash of mirth 
Is quench’d ere long in swelling streams of sorrow; 
Tears flood the source where laughter had its birth ; 
To-day we smile—we melt in woe to-morrow. 


The traits and lineaments we hold so dear, 
Harden and stiffen in a marble slumber; 
We look our last upon the funeral gear, 
And add one sleeper to a countless number. 


But love is changeless in the changeless soul, 
Though born of earth, and rear’d in homes that 
perish ; 
Buoy'd on the wings of ages as they roll, 
It clings to memories it was wont to cherish. 


Amidst the glories of yon radiant skies, 
Transplanted thither from its mortal dwelling, 
It dreams of those for whom in fleshly guise 
With tenderest thoughts its faithful breast was 
swelling. 


Oh! fondly nurture in thy heart of hearts 

The precious germ whose produce blossoms ever! 
And when thy spirit from the body parts, 

Life’s sacred ties e’en death will fail to sever! 
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In less than twenty-four hours from the 
time that one conceives the idea, it is possible 
to be standing on the spot where Wellington 
saw the Imperial Guard give way before his 
troops, and felt that the great contest of the 
age was decided. 

At two o’clock, on a fine summer morning, 
we walked on board of the Antwerp steamer, 
and, at the same hour the next morning, 


having spent some hours in Antwerp on the 
way, and visited most of its remarkable 
objects, we were proceeding from Brussels to 
Waterloo. M. Gozlan, a French gentleman, 
who has just published a very curious account 
of the battle, after having recently visited 
the ground, tells us that “it is necessary to 
pass a whole day at Brussels in the endeavour 
to procure, at a reasonable charge, a carriage 
capable of transporting the visitor to Water- 
loo!” In exactly five minutes after we 
arrived at the Hétel de l’Europe, we were at 
the stables of Mr. Suffield, an Englishman, 
in the Rue de la Montagne, where we saw 
abundance of carriages at our service; but, by 
the advice of our worthy countryman, selected 
an English gig—there being but two of us— 
and thus were independent of drivers. In 
ten minutes more, and at the not unreason- 
able charge of twelve francs for the horse 
and gig for the day, we were passing our 
hotel in the Place Royale, on the way to 
Waterloo. The distance is twelve miles; 
the road nearly as straight as a line, but, 
to our annoyance, a paved road, such as you 
used to rattle over in Lancashire, and, as you 
still are jolted over in France. With this 
one exception, and to this there was often 
the alleviation of the unpaved sides of the 
road, all was very charming, The sun shone 
in a clear sky ; a fresh breeze blew over the 
landscape ; the extended masses of the houses 
of Brussels lay below us to our right ; and, 
before us, green corn-fields and quiet villages 
saluted our approach. Our horse was our 
guide on the way, for he was accustomed to 
traverse it daily; but, just for this very 
reason, he was not the best possible guide. 
He would much rather have gone any other 
way. Anon, however, the great forest of 
Soigne showed itself, and here, according 
to our previous information, we allowed the 
horse to turn into its verdant shades. For 
seven miles the path runs through this 
fine wood ; not, however, the direct path; 
for that which, at the time of the battle, ran 
through the wood, now runs along the side 
of it ; for the wood all along the right-hand 
of the road has been cut down, and the land 
thrown into cultivation. It is impossible to 
traverse this road without recollecting the 
expressive stanza of “Childe Harold ;”— 


* And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature’s dew-drops, as they pass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 
Over the unreturning brave,—alas ! 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow, 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and 

low.” 


Not the less vividly occurs to the mind the 
image of the Duke of Brunswick during a 
halt in this forest, dismounting, and with his 
aide-de-camp, seating himself on a bank on 
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the road-side, little dreaming that he was to 


fall one of the very first victims of the im- 
pending and most terrible slaughter. 

Before arriving, however, at this part of 
the rond, we had turned off, and entered the 
left-hand road through the wood. Well may 
Seott call it “Thy wood, dark Soigne ;” for a 
more densely-grown forest is not easily to be 
met with. Still, it is no “salvage wood,” but 
one of trained growth. It consists of beech ; 
the trees remarkably lofty, and their fine, 
slender, and remarkably straight boles ranged 
so thickly side by side, that their tops shut 
out nearly all the day-light. Below, the 
ground is almost entirely free from brush- 
wood, so that you might range freely all over 
it, if the fear of being lost did not prevent 
you. Through this dense and shadowy region 
runs the road for seven miles, the tops of the 
trees even meeting over your heads, and the eye 
ranging through the solemn gloom in which 
showed all the endless columns of the wood 
below. Sometimes the track of a footpath tells 
that the peasants crossit ; and here and there 
beautiful openings let in the light of heaven, 
and seem to invite you to stay awhile in their 
sylvan and profoundly silent enclosures. The 


people of Brussels often form picnics in this 
wood, and, probably, sometimes call to mind 
the fearful day when no less than twelve 
thousand of the soldiers of the Allied Army 
are said to have stolen away from the horrible 


carnage of the fight, preferring the green 
wood and loss of honour to loss of the “ dear 
life.” “It was quite amusing,” says one 
writer, who was engaged in the battle, “to 
see some of the foreign troops cut away from 
the angles of their squares, and our staff- 
officers galloping after them to intercept 
their flight.” And Lieutenant-Colonel Basil 
Jackson, without finding it amusing, says, 
“T had an opportunity of witnessing how 
disgraceful had been the conduct of many of 
the foreign troops. I saw thousands making 
their way to the forest, who had quitted their 
colours during the battle, and fied. ‘The com- 
manding-officer of a cavalry regiment showed 
me one hundred and forty men, stating that 
his loss in the battle had reduced it to that 
number ; but very nearly the original comple- 
ment of eight hundred men were forthcoming, a 
few days afterwards. The Duke degraded it.” 

In the shades of this green Soigne did these 
fine fellows, that trying day, seek “the better 
part of valour.” M. Gozlan could not finda 
single singing bird in the wood, and gravely 
states that all the birds fled in terror on the 
day of the roaring battle, and have never 
since come back.—One thousand acres of this 
wood belong to the Duke of Wellington; a 
testimony to his services from the government 
of the Netherlands. 

Soon after issuing from Soigne to the great 
paved road again, we began to see the pyra- 
midal hill, surmounted by the Lion raised by 
the Belgians on the spot where the chief fury 
of the hattle raged, showing itself aloft in the 
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opening of the road. It is strange what a 
sensation the first sight of this monument of 
the grand conflict, which at once terminated 
the lives of seventy thousand human creatures, 
and the destinies of Napoleon, gave us. A 
solemn brooding horror seemed to hover 
about it ; a vivid consciousness of the reality 
of the terrible scenes which had taken place 
there, comes with its presence. It stood up 
like a giant spectre of the past, assuring us 
that we were now actually on the spot which 
had, for a great part of our lives, been talked 
of as something afar off, and, therefore, like 
the things of another world, only half real. 
Waterloo is an ordinary Belgian village, 
with its cottages and gardens scattered on 
each side of the road ; but since the battle, it 
has been continually extending itself, and 
now nearly joins Mont St. Jean, the village 


‘from which the French name the fight. In 


this village, which has prospered and grown 
by the influx of visitors and the sale of relics 
for six-and-thirty years, lie buried in the 


ichurchyard a considerable number of British 


officers who fell in the conflict ; and a woman 
resented herself to show their monuments, 
here, also, but in a private garden, is buried 
the leg of the Marquis of Anglesea, which the 


lowner of the house has honoured with a 


monument and epitaph, and found these, 
along with the boot belonging to the leg, a 
most profitable possession. But still more 
interesting to us was the house where the 
Duke of Wellington took up his quarters 
before the battle ; and that interest, we are 
not ashamed to say, was created not so much 
by the great commander, as the commander’s 
cook. During the battle, as, from hour to 
hour, thousands on thousands of fugitives 
poured along towards Brussels, or at least 


| towards the Forest of Soigne, crying that all 


was lost—the English beaten—the French vic- 
torious, and coming—the incredulous cook | 
continued unmoved his preparations for his | 
master’s dinner. “Fly!” cried one after | 
another, “the French are coming, and you 
will be killed!” But the imperturbable cook, 
strong in his faith of invariable victory, only 
replied, “No, I have served my master while 
he has fought a hundred battles, and he never 
yet failed to come to his dinner.” And he 
cooked on, spite of flying thousands of “brave 
Belges” and Hanoverians; and the Duke 
came, though rather late ! 

In Waterloo, there is an excellent hotel 
kept by Serjeant Munday, an Englishman 
who was in the battle, and who has succeeded 
as guide to his brother-in-law, the late well- | 
known Serjeant-Major Cotton, the author of | 
the admirable little guide-book, “A Voice | 
from Waterloo.” The house cannot be missed 
by the Englishman or American visiting the 
spot ; its name and the name of the host being 
painted in bold letters along its front. It is 
acheering thing to an Englishman who comes 
here, and finds himself surrounded by Belgian 
peasants, in blue slops and cloth caps, voci- 
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ferous as jackdaws and voracious as horse- 
flies, to cicerone you over the field, of the real 
history of which they know little, and that 
little pervert most liberally, to see a fine 
manly fellow of his own nation step forth to 
receive him. The Belgian guides are great 
dealers in manufactured relics, and one man 

rofesses to have been the guide of Lord 

yron—at which time the said precocious 
guide must have been just three years old! 
If you visit the field, Serjeant Munday is your 
man. He is about sixty ; hale, fresh, frank ; 
upwards of six feet in height, and a gentle- 
man in manners. He has none of the show- 
man about him, You go over the ground 
feeling as if you had fallen in with a well- 
informed yeoman of the neighbourhood, who 
is delighted to conduct you over that most 
impressive scene, and tell you all that he 
knows of it. While he is zealous to state the 
real facts of the real history, no man will ever 
hear him utter a word injurious to the honour 
of the French ;—on the contrary, he is the 
first to bear cordial testimony to their bravery 
and spirit. 

With this excellent. guide, we drove on, 
after a hearty luncheon, to Mont St. Jean, 
where we stopped a short time to examine 
the Museum of Waterloo relics, which is 
kept there by his daughter. Here, besides 


portraits and autographs of almost all the 
eminent generals concerned in the battle, 
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had expected a flat and somewhat dreary 
one but we were in a finely undulating 
andscape, destitute in a great measure of 
hedges and trees, in continental fashion, but 
still covered with green corn, and scattered 
here and there with villages, farms, and 
atches of wood... To our right stood on a 
old hill the quaint church of Braine-Lalleud ; 
before us stretched skirts of the woods of 
Callios and Neavecourt, along a considerable 
eminence ; to our left lay hill and valley, 
which turned out to be the actual battle-field 
itself; and below us at our left hand also, 
lay Hougoumont amid its trees, 

On reaching a cross road in the valley, we 
delivered our gig to the care of a boy belong- 
ing to our guide, and proceeded along a lane 
having on each side a row of tall trees. The 
farm-house of Hougoumont was a few hundred 
yards before us, and we were on the actual 
battle-ground. Here stood the extreme right 
wing of the Allied Army. On the hill above 
us, to our right, were posted the French 
General Piré’s division of observation ; nearer, 
on the same hill, the troops under Prince 
Jerome Buonaparte, with formidable batteries 
overlooking Hougoumont. On the ascending 
field on our left, the British forces mmmamie’ 
the other or northern side of Hougoumont, 
also with their strong batteries; and still 
along the ascending fields, covered then, as 
now, with growing corn, stretched the allied 


including those of Wellington, Napoleon, and | forces for a mile and a half, following a wind- 


Bliicher, there is an immense collection of 
arms, cuirasses, clothing, and accoutrements, 
gathered from the field. There are gold and 
silver crosses of the Legion of Honour, 
Prussian crosses and medals, several pieces of 
Napoleon’s cooking utensils, marked with the 
Imperial Crown, letter N., and Zwileries or 
Voyage, and the sword of General Alexander 
Macdonald, which was dropped by him in the 
battle when wounded, and recognised by him- 
self when he visited the field in 1846, and 
having his attestation of its identity attached 
by his own hand, 

Many and strange are the thoughts which 
come crowding on you at the sight of these 
relics, and of pecks of bullets, and heaps of 
cannon-balls, of bombshells, and broken 
lances, and pioneers’ axes, which are col- 
lected here. But the field itself demanded us, 
and we drove on. Here, as those who have 
ever examined a map of Waterloo, or been 
upon the spot, well know, the road diverges 
into two ; or rather the great road by which 
we had come from Brussels, goes right on 
across the field of Waterloo, to Genappe and 
Charleroi, while another goes off to the right 
in a perfectly straight line to Nivelles. Along 
this latter road we proceeded for about a 
mile or so, gradually descending till we found 
ourselves in a valley, and close upon the farm 
of Hougoumont. 

As we traversed this road, we were struck 
with the more pleasant and varied aspect of 
the country than we had anticipated. We 





ing cross road along the ridge from the 
Nivelles road, which we had descended, to 
beyond the great Waterloo and Genappe 
road. On the opposite hills lay the arma- 
ments of the oul. 

We drew near Hougoumont with feelings 
of extreme interest. on in the histories 
of wars and fighting, had a simple chateau of 
a country-gentleman been the scene of so 
desperate a contest, or had had so decided an 
influence on the fate of the whole civilised 
world. The buildings are said to be more 
than two hundred years old; were erected 
for defence, and had formerly been the pro~ 
perty of Arrazola Deonate, viceroy of Naples ; 
but at the time of the battle the place be- 
longed to a M. De Luneville, who has since 
sold it to Count Robiano. Within the en- 
closures of this chateau, six thousand troops, 
chiefly British, were posted, and were assailed 
by twelve thousand of French under Jerome 
Buonaparte. Here the battle first commenced, 
and here it continued to rage with desperate 
and unabating fury for upwards of eight hours ; 
in fact, till the grand charge annihilated the 
Imperial Guard, and put an end to the offen- 
sive operations of the French. On one side 
of the devoted place was Jerome, on another 
General Foy, ona third General Rousillon, and 
on the fourth the Allied Army. The French 
division under Jerome Buonaparte, and the 
British troops on the opposite slope fired their 
batteries over it, while the two hostile nations 
were engaged in the deadliest strife on record, 
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in and around the place, for its possession. Six 
times the French are said to have forced their 
way into the orchard, but were always driven 
back by our troops. The walled garden and 
the court-yard they never took. Once they 
nearly succeeded, for they forced open the 
north gate of the farm-yard and a desperate 
struggle took place in the gateway. At this 
crisis Serjeant Graham, with gigantic strength, 
succeeded in forcing to the gate and fastening 
it. In the act of completing this exploit, he 
was interrupted by a French soldier, who had 
climbed to the top of the gateway, and 
endeavoured to despatch him; but Graham 
taking his musket from his captain, Wynd- 
ham, who was holding it while he tried to 
close the gate, shot the Frenchman, and then 
secured the bolts of the door. For this deed 
and for fetching his brother, on his back, out 
of the barn, when set on fire by the enemy’s 
shells, the Duke of Wellington adjudged to 
him the thousand pounds left by a gentleman 
to be given to the bravest man in the battle. 

Here lay Hougoumont quietly basking in 
the sun, in the midst of its trees, and its sur- 
rounding corn-fields, as if no such scene of 
sanguinary fury had ever raged around it, or 
no dead lay in thousands in every hollow, and 
under every turf that skirts it. Here we now 
stood before this very gateway, and gazing 
over it to the old buildings battered in every 
direction by the leaden hailstorm of that fiery 
day. 

We proceeded along the back of the farm- 
buildings to the southern side. Hougouwmont 
is built around the court in a square. The 
south side, which we now reached, consisted 
chiefly of the farm-house, having a gateway 
through its centre. The chateau stood within 
the enclosure, and thus as much as possible 
defended from outside assailants. Yet that 
was destroyed, and is now totally removed ; 
while this side, which was exposed to all the 
fury of the onslaught, still remains, strong 
though battered by numberless balls ; and is 
the part now inhabited. Opposite to this side, 
divided from it only by a broad, grassy road, 
stood at the time of the battle a wood, under 
cover of which, and of their batteries above, 
the French approached to within close 
musket shot, and threw a constant and 
terrific fire upon it. This fire was returned 
by our troops inside with equal vigour from 
window, loop-hole and roof; and the effects of 
this desperate contest are still visible in the 
smashed and splintered walls, in the well-per- 
forated top part of the south gate, the battered 
front of the house, stables, and loop-holed 
walls connecting the buildings on the south, 
and again running along the front of the 
garden. One cannon-ball hole is particularly 
—— out to you in the east gable of the 

ouse, which entered at the west end, and cut 


through the whole house, and no less than 


four walls. The garden, or park, was walled 
on the east and south sides, where our troops 
‘made additional loop-holes, and erected scaf- 
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folding to enable them to fire over the top 
of the wall, or to bayonet intruders. At the 
wall, an embankment with the loop-holes, and 
scaffolds erected with some farming utensils, 
enabled the Coldstream Guards from the 
inside to throw such a fire upon the enemy’s 
left flank, when in the large orchard, that 
Colonel Hepburn, who commanded from 
about two o'clock, considered the east wall 
as the strength of his position. 

We walked along the front of the garden 
wall in silent astonishment at the millions of 
balls which have battered without destroyin 
it. It is supposed that this stout wall of al 
brick was mistaken by the French, as they 
reached the extremity of the wood opposite 
to it, for the close front rank of our troops. 
At all events, they discharged a tremendous 
volley of shot against it, which was returned 
with equal briskness by our men through the 
loop-holes ; so that the thick smoke, prevent- 
ing the detection of the error by the French, 
the contest went on here most awfully, till it 
rose to such a pitch of rage, that the French 
soldiers rushed up to the very wall, and dis- 
covering the real obstruction, seized the barrels 
of the English muskets which protruded 
through it, and endeavoured to wrest the 
weapons from their possessors. At the end 
of the battle, this space outside of the wall 
was piled with thousands of slain, astonish- 
ing the most veteran observers, familiar with 
slaughter, at their numbers. The wood which 
screened the French was so shattered by the 
shot and shells which fell into it, that it is 
wholly cut down. 

The chateau itself, we have said, is gone. 
Napoleon finding that he could not force the 
place, determined to burn out the English 
forces by shells. These were thrown in, in 
showers, and soon set the buildings in flames. 
About three o’clock, after more than three 
hours of desperate conflict, the whole of the 
chateau and part of the outbuildings were on 
fire. The fire burnt on till it reached the 
chapel, between the chateau and farm-house, 
and here, as by a miracle, it stopped, having 
consumed only part of one foot of the figure 
on the cross, which remains perfect, except 
that charred foot, to this day, and the chapel 
entire. The old walls of the garden also 
remain, For the rest, the farm-buildings 
have resumed their usual work-a-day aspect, 
and a farmer’s family inhabits the house, 
where we found the women quietly ironing up 
a wash, heating their irons on the curious 
horizontal Flemish stove, and gossipping gaily 
in the midst of this region of the dead. Yet 
what a place for hosts, if the discontented 
could return to haunt the spot of their fall ; 
if the fallen conqueror of almost all the 
civilised world, and the annihilated invincible 
Guard, could reappear on the scene of their 
overthrow! What a spot, if the contending 
armies, like the warrior spirits of Walhalla, 


were still to pursue their airy combats round 
the dark-red walls of Hougoumont ! 
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Issuing from the orchard, and crossing the 
little ravine on the north side just mentioned, 
we became sensible of at least one enemy. 
This was a blue-slopped Belgie peasant. We 
had paid a franc at the farm for the privilege 
of going over the fields in pursuit of our 
inquiries, but here our guide informed us that 
we were on the edge of another property, and 
in ascending the slope to the site of the main 
army, we must be careful not to set even a 
foot in a clover-field before us, <A slight track 
along its edge indicated its boundary, and to 
that track we were warned to keep carefully. 
Such is the jealousy of the Belgians of the 
English guide, and English visitors who do 
not employ them, that they watch the visitors 
to the field as a cat watches mice, and a single 
foot set on their land, consigns you at once to 
the hands of a couple of gensdarmes, who 
march you off two miles to a magistrate. 
You are usually punished with a fine of 
five francs! The blue-frocked man kept 
a scowling watch upon us, and appeared 
cruelly disappointed that we did not fall into 
his tender mercies. Numerous are the in- 
stances of English, and Americans mistaken 
for them, who on going to the different 
monuments on the field, which are surrounded 
with corn, have thus been snapped up, and, 
despite indignant remonstrance, marched off, 
and fined.. No stranger should, in summer, 
venture on the field without a guide. 

Escaping the clutches of this “ brave Belge,” 
we ascended the slope, and soon stood on the 
ridge, along whose field-road ran the front 
line of the Allied Army, in length upwards of 
a mile and a half. The Lion Mount, in whose 
vicinity the battle raged most fiercely, is about 
the centre of the line, or about three-quarters 
of a mile from Hougoumont. Between that 
and the junction of this field-road with the 
Nivelles road, the Duke of Wellington was 
moving during the chief time of the battle. 
To our left sloped away the ground towards 
Waterloo, and on this slope the Duke kept 
his main reserve of troops, ordering them to 
lie down, so that they were protected from 
the enemy’s fire till they were wanted, and to 
our right lay the great field of contest. We 
ascended to the top of the mount, which is 
upwards of two hundred feet high, and six- 
teen hundred and eighty feet in circumference. 
A flight of steps is cut in one side of the 
mount, and a cord fastened to very rickety 
poles, is the hand-rail by which you ascend. 
Once up, however, you are amply repaid for 
your labour. The Lion stands above you on his 
massy pedestal, raised on three gigantic steps, 
and before you lies all the field of Waterloo, 
distinct, and perfectly intelligible. Right and 
left of you, and behind, between you and the 
farm of Mont St. Jean, stood the allied army. 
Down to the right lies Hougoumont, amid its 
orchard trees. A little below you on the left, 
and on the great Genappe road, lies the farm 
of La Haye Sainte, the possession of which 
was so fiercely contested, and which was the 
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most advanced post gained by the French. 
Between you and La Haye Sainte stands two 
monuments—one on each side of the Genappe 
road, The one on this side is that of Colonel 
Gordon—that on the other is that of the 
Hanoverian officers of the German. Legion 
who fell on that spot. Not far from these, 
but on the Mont St. Jean side of the cross- 
road, is the spot where General Picton was 
killed, and some distance farther to the left, 
that where General Ponsonby fell, near Pape- 
lotte. Close to La Haye Sainte is the grave 
of Shaw, the brave Life-guardsman; and a 
little beyond, on a slight elevation, but 
sufficient to command the view of the field, 
Napoleon took his stand during the greater 
part of the conflict. About half a mile still 
farther on the Genappe road, which cuts the 
field direct across, on the opposite ascending 
slope, stands the farm of La Belle Alliance, 
now a public-house,—a spot scarcely less 
fiercely contested than Hougoumont. Here 
was Buonaparte’s right wing, and his lines 
extended thence along the slope to Hougou- 
mont enclosures, about half a mile, and all 
round them. Looking on to the horizon be- 
yond La Belle Alliance, you see the woods 
which conceal the battle-ground of Quatre 
Bras, where Wellington was engaged with 
Ney on the 16th, while Buonaparte was 
fighting with Bliicher at Ligny. About 
three quarters of a mile, left of La-Haye 
Sainte, and beyond it, lies Planchenois, where 
the French and Prussians had a sharp fight, 
and near it stands the Prussian monument to 
their slain there. All to the left between the 
wood of Hubermont near Planchenois and 
those of Frischemont, nearly parallel with the 
ground on which you stand, was occupied by 
the Prussians, under Bliicher, when, late in 
the day, but not too late to be of signal 
service, he appeared on the field and engaged 
the right of the French. 

Over all this scene the battle raged from 
forenoon till night, except in the Prussian 
portion of it. Everywhere deeds of eternal 
memory were done, while five hundred pieces 
of artillery .mowed down men like weeds. 
But especially around this mount raged the 
fury of the tempest of death. Charge after 
charge of the French cavalry swept across the 
valley between the two armies, and dashed on 
the serried files of the Allies—only to be flung 
back again like waves from the ocean rocks ; 
till, as the sun was casting his setting beams 
over the hill, the final hour was come—Ney 
led up the hitherto invincible Imperial Guards, 
twelve thousand strong—the English Duke 
gave the decisive word, “ Up guards, and at 
them!” the finest infantry the world pro- 
duced confronted each other, and after a 
shock, like that of an earthquake, the veterans 
of Jena, Austerlitz, and Wagram reeled back- 
ward before the exterminating fire—and, in 
the expressive words of Ney, “became anni- 
hilated—not a man of them ever to rally 
more,” 
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Of no battle have the details been so much 
discussed, contested, and distorted. German 
and even French authors have claimed the 
victory for their respective nations. The 
latest French specimen we have already 
quoted. The arguments of M. Gozlan may 
be judged of by his facts. He finds Genappe 
between Soigne and Waterloo, which really 
stands seven miles beyond Waterloo. He 
makes the French occupy Mont St. Jean, 
and the English stand posted near Waterloo ; 
so that the field where the Lion and the 
monuments of Colonel Gordon and the 
Prussians stand, could not be the place of 
battle, after all, though all the world beside 
thinks it was. He confuses La Haye Sainte 
with La Belle Alliance, and so on, in hopeless 
confusion, to the end of the chapter. 

It is of little use contending as to whose was 
the victory—it was a victory which wrung 
from the firm heart of the Iron Duke, in his de- 
spatch to Prince Schwarzenberg, these memor- 
able words :—“Our battle on the 18th was one 
of giants; and our success was most complete, 
as you perceive. God grant I may never see 
another! for I am overwhelmed with grief 
for the loss of my old friends and comrades.” 

We say Amen! May the world never 
see such another vast and fearful field of 
carnage. Waterloo was the terrible close of 
a terrible reign of Moloch, which began with 
the attempts of despotic powers to resist 
the progress of liberty, and ended in this 
signal destruction of ‘the great genius of 
conquest and subjugation which they had 
raised into being. A new era has happily 
begun. Six-and-thirty years of peace have 
followed this last grand catastrophe ; and 
Great Britain, which played so brilliant yet 
so unhappy apart in that wild drama, has 
been the first to acknowledge her error by 
sanctioning the French Revolution of 1848, 
which swept away the last persons and prin- 
ciples for which all this blood was shed. At 
this moment, railways and steam-ships are 
superseding cannon, and a large class of the 
community are calling on statesmen and 
governments to recognise Mrs. Browning’s 
simple but sublime truth, that 


- « “The world is past the mere brute blow, 
Given or taken. Children use the fist 
Until they are of age to use the brain.” 


Pondering on these facts—the sanguinary 
_— of the past, the bright and glowing 

awn of the future—we descended the Mount 
of the Lion, and pursued our visit to various 
quarters of the great, gory field, where heroic 
hearts were crushed by thousands, or we 
turned to where some one of the many sad 
and touching stories told by survivors drew 
our sympathies to the spot. Where we now 
walked in the green corn, we thought of those 
who all night long had lain there wounded, 
amidst perished and perishing thousands ; 
where they heard the agonized groan, and 


[Comdueted by 


saw the prowling plunderer doing his base 
and often murderous work. Especially did 
the image of that young British officer come 
before us, who perished by the plunderer’s 
bayonet rather than suffer his mother’s 
picture to be torn from him. 

Beneath our feet slept seventy thousand 
men—but above them waved the green corn, 
and sang the lark, and shone the bright 
exulting sun. The victims of the past sleep 
a in the repose of nearly forty years, 

ut— 


“T saw around me the wide fields revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing ;” 


and it seemed to me to symbolize a more 
glorious future. I felt that it was good to 


have trodden this famous field, whose aspect, 
in bright contrast to its memories, assure us 
that—in the words of Elizabeth Browning— 


* « «© « »« « « “Drums and battle-cries 
Go out in music of the morning star— 

And soon we shall have thinkers in the place 
Of fighters ; each found able as a man 

To strike electric influence through a race 
Unstayed by city wall, or barbican.”~ 


LAMBS TO BE FED. 


“FrEep my lambs.” It was Our Saviour’s 
last injunction. In all inquiries into the con- 
dition of the “lower orders” of the people— 
into the miseries which harass, or the crimes 
which terrify the country—we are met by that 
portentous phenomenon known as juvenile 
depravity. To whoever has determined to 
look below the surface of national affairs, this 
is the first thing that presents itself. The in- 
quirer’s journey is like that of Aineas into 
the infernal regions of Virgil ; no sooner had 
the Trojan wanderer crossed the Black River, 
and lulled the three-headed dog, than the 
very first objects he encountered were the 
souls of infants weeping in the threshold.* 
The poet who fancied this, surely conceived it 
to be the most horrible image that he could 
commence his pictures of terror with. Sup- 
posing we were to look for a little while at 
our regions of this class—regions not mytho- 
logical, but very real, and very melancholy 
indeed? It so happens at this time, that— 
to keep up for an instant our Virgilian meta- 
phor—we, like Aineas, have a guide into the 
gloomy realms. /Mneas had his Sibyl; and to 
us a female guide presents herself. 

An earnest, grave Christian lady, Miss 
Mary Carpenter, has recently published a 
book on “ Reformatory Schools,” wherein she 
deals at large with the question of the chil- 
dren of the perishing and dangerous classes, 
and the juvenile offenders of the country ; and 
gives us, from all sorts of documents, and from 


* Continuo andite voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo, 
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| personal inquiry, an account of the efforts 
| that have been made from time to time to 
amend their condition. It is a matter not 
| only of national, but, one would think, of 
ersonal, interest to every thoughtful citizen. 
| Let us consider what the words “juvenile 
| offenders” mean—not in blue-books, but in 
the book of Nature. Look at those rosy little 
boys, lolling in carriages, elegantly attired and 
| pompously attended. It is only the accident 
of birth which has prevented them being 
pickpockets, and from being now and then 
“privately whipped.” Your playful little 
| Tommy, my dear madam, who has a slight 
| tendency to mischief, might—if born of some- 
body who, instead of being an example to 
| her sex (with a snug income), had been 
brought up in squalor and among the base 
|| —have been corrected with a heavier hand, 
and in altogether a ruder manner than is 
his present lot. Not that one wishes to say 
that propriety is not propriety, because it has 
had only favourable circumstances to grow 
in; but the immense force of circumstances 
must not, and ought not, to be forgotten ; it 
is cruel, useless ; and, ultimately, will prove 
fatal to do so. 

We start with a very plain announcement, 
quoted from the evidence of Mr. Pearson be- 
fore the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords, that. “the number of commitments 
and convictions for crime has increased in 
this country greatly beyond the increase of 
population.” He adds, citing later docu- 
ments, that the “number of juvenile criminals 
has increased in a greater degree than even 
the mass of criminals at large. Thus, the 
number of criminals under twenty years of age 
committed to prison in the year 1835, was six 
thousand eight hundred and three, or one in 
four hundred and forty-nine of the population ; 
while in 1844 they amounted to eleven thou- 
sand three hundred and forty-eight, or one in 
three hundred and four upon the population 
of the same age.” This is one of those facts 
which startle, and well they may, at first 
sight. “Poverty and ignorance!” exclaims the 
reader. True, but the country has been 
increasing in wealth and the means of educa- 
tion all the time. 

Although there had been a decrease within 
the last three years of convictions all over the 
country, yet it has only applied to the adult 
population ; for the number of commitments 
and convictions of juvenile offenders has 
increased in the three latter years upwards of 
seven per cent.” Another gleam of comfort 
comes when we hear that crimes have “been 
less aggravated in character ;” but, on the 
other eed, (there is always something on the 
other hand!) the number of summary convic- 
tions, which do not form part of this account, 
amount to more than three times the number 
of convictions, which form the basis of such 
evidence. The observer has hope after hope 
knocked away from him. You fancy that the 
spectre has vanished from the premises ; and 
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here he is, busier than ever, in the “cel- 
larage!” 

Serjeant Adams states, that the “large 
towns” are the places where juvenile offenders 
are generally met: accordingly, Liverpool 
shows considerable increase in that way. Miss 
Carpenter quotes an extract from the report 
of Captain Williams, Inspector of Prisons, for 
1840. It seems from that, that “ during one 
year the number of male juvenile a 
committed to the Liverpool Borough Prison 
was, in proportion to the whole number of 
male prisoners, much greater than in any of 
the gaols selected for comparison ;” and, also, 
that “of the worst class of recommittals (those 
who had been in gaol four times or oftener), 
the proportion in Liverpool was upwards of 
seven times the average proportion in the 
metropolitan gaols, and nine times more than 
in the five provincial gaols.” One is glad to 
learn that in 1847—thanks to the exertion of 
the chaplain and governor—the per-centage 
of “relapses into crime” was got reduced 
about eight per cent., though it “still remains 
very high.” To speak of “relapses into crime,” 
is a loose, vague way of talking; it seems to 
imply that the littie fellows had been once well 
raised out of it, and had so “fallen” again by 
some moral backsliding—the case being, that 
on leaving the gaol they return generally to the 
old circumstances under which they just of- 
fended : they can scarcely be said to “ relapse,” 
when they are no ways raised above their old 
level. What these “circumstances” are, and 
their connexion with crime, may be gathered 
from such accounts as we proceed to examine. 
We learn from Serjeant Adams’s evidence, that 
“ of the one indeed prisoners whom he has 
to try every fortnight, from sixteen to forty 
are boys ; some even of the age of seven, a 
few of eight, and a great number of nine and 
upwards ; of these children” (mark this) “the 
offences are for the most part of a pilfering 
description, to which the young children are 
tempted by older persons.” 

They, in fact, seem to hop about like wild 
birds, pilfering the crumbs that fall from the 
table of the country’s wealth. It seems dif- 
ficult to see how they can have any higher 
relation to the moral view of crime, than 
blackbirds among currant bushes. They cer- 
tainly have no higher notion of what we call 
justice, than blackbirds have of nets, scare- 
crows, and guns. 

Being, therefore, destitute and abandoned, 
children become what is called “ criminals.” 
Abandoned by everybody, the nursing-mother 
Britannia takes them to her bosom, imprisons, 
transports, and privately whips them, with the 
kindliest intentions; and at the same time 
the ghastliest feeling that it is not all right. 
Nothing is more curious to watch in this 
inquiry than the uneasy despair of all the 
officials. “What am I to do?” asks the 
judge. The judge himself looks with terror 
at the unhappy little youngster perched in the 
dock before him, and is to all appearance 
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decidedly te less at ease of the ton, The | 
gaoler himself is moved to compassion at the 
ceremony of private whipping. 

Education is the great hope. Education is 
the beginning of all the good in man. Let us 
see how much of this good is obtainable by 
juvenile offenders. We ‘ust not fall into the 
error of calling “reading and writing” educa- 
tion ; nevertheless due importance 
modern culture. 


Note, first, that we 


entering the prisons, 


Mr. 


young thieves, on 
frequently conceal their knowledge. 

Pearson has recorded this fact, and 
given it as his opinion, that “the cause of 
juvenile crime is not the absence of education ;” 
further, he thinks, “that any education of 
the children of the labouring classes that is 
not accompanied with industrial training, and 
their actual employment in manual and useful 
labour, will entirely fail in checking the growth 
of crime.” Mr. Pearson’s meaning seems 
obvious enough; the truth is, that ‘the “in- 
dustrial training” would be « education” in 
the proper sense of the word. 
book knowledge may be stuck on—if we may 
use the expression—to any reprobate of mode- 
rate acuteness; such acquisitions would be 
like jewels on a savage. But what sense is 
there in simply teaching a poor boy a few 
things of a literary character, and then turn- 
ing him adrift to his old circumstances and 
temptations? All good education begins with 


a moral impulse ; and, if a person cannot see 
the immense moral influence of industry on a 
character, he can do little good in this inquiry. 


“T call it,” says Mr. Clay, the chaplain of the 
Preston House of Correction, “extreme igno- 
rance, when a man, or woman, or child, cannot 
repeat a word of prayer—when they cannot 
do it intelligibly. They attempt sometimes to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, but they make gib- 
berish of it. I call it extreme ignorance when 
they cannot name the reigning Sovereign, or 
the months of the year. T have found a great 
number that did not know the months of the 
year ; and when [ have put the question to 
them in the plainest way I can, ‘ Do you know 
who is reigning over us ?’ 
been ‘ No’.—‘ Do not you know the name of 
the Queen ?’ ‘Prince Albert,is it not ?’ Ihave 
conversed with one thousand three hundred 
and one men and boys, and two hundred and 
eighty-seven women and girls, out of about 
three thousand, in this state of ignorance. I 
have found one thousand two hundred and 
ninety men and boys, and two hundred and 


ninety-three women and girls, so incapable of | 
| But 
’ 


receiving moral or religious instruction, that 
to speak to them of virtue, vice, iniquity, or 
holiness, was to speak to them in an unknown 
tongue. They have a vague impression of the 
immortality ofthe soul; and, that when they 
leave this world for another, they will be 
rewarded or punished, but they know little or 
nothing of the conditions of the reward or 
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“must be | 
attached to these acts as ‘the instruments of 
are | 1 
embarrassed by the circumstance, that the| 


has | 


Fragments of 


the auswer has | 





| through their neglect. 
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punishment, As respects mere ignorance, I 
cannot say that I have known many instances 
of persons who did not believe in the existence 
of a God at all, and that is the ground of our 
hope, but they have no sense of a God con- 
stantly present and superintending them.” 
The cases of extreme ignorance among the 
juvenile and adult prisoners, amount to from 
forty-three to forty-five per cent. 

A significant fact as to the value of mere 
reading and writing, is furnished by Mr, 
Smith, ¢ rovernor of ‘Edinburgh gaol. The 
number of re-commitments of those who can 
read well, he says, is much greater than the 
number of those who cannot read at all. 

Few have not heard of Parkhwrst prison, 
in the Isk of Wight, built to receive juvenile 
offenders sentenced to transportation, with 
a view of reforming them before sending 
them to people a new country. Parkhurst 
contains accordingly the pick of the black 
sheep—the pet black lambs of the nation. 
Three qualifications are necessary to the 
Parkhurst boy,—“he must be fourteen years 
of age, four feet six inches high, and of 
a character so depraved, that he would be 
sentenced by the court to transportation, if 
Parkhurst did not exist.” It would seem, 
from the returns, that most of the boys have 
previously been to some school or other, al- 
though the great majority are uneducated. 
The schools they had attended, were Church 
of England schools, private schools, Scotch and 
other free schools, in the proportion of thirty- 
five, twenty-five, and twenty-seven respec- 
tively. Now, note the results we arrive at, 
from examining the table. While twenty can 
read tolerably, can repeat the 
Church Catechism. While sixty have 
“searcely any or none”’—knowledge of the 
meaning of words in use, ALL can repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer. About one hundred and two 
can repeat the Church Catechism, either well, 
tolerably, or in small portions; while about 
one hundred and sixty-two only have any 
knowledge of the “ meaning of words in use.” 
These little fi ucts, recorded in tabulz ar figures, 
give one a glimpse of what the ‘ ‘ schools” 
—the Church of England and others do. 
“Repeating” without “understanding,” is, 
it would seem, principally taught—a dull 
system of mechanical grinding of words, little 
more respectable than the rites of Mumbo- 


| Jumbo. 


The present school system, Miss Carpenter 
thinks, is useless to the classes of whom we 
are speaking ; and attention must next be 
directed to the question, what schools can 
be got up with any probability of success ? 
first, we should notice a suggestion 


that, if Penal Reformatory Schools were 


| established, the parents of children should be 
|made responsible-—should be even made to pay 


if they fell into crime 
It is one of the curses 
of the present state of things, that the parent 
is not responsible ; that he leaves his child to 


for their maintenance, 
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starvation and crime. Accordingly, the cost 
falls upon the country ; and we hear in one 
case of eight thieves mulcting the public to 
the amount of thirteen thousand pounds, On 
the other hand, how much more economical is 
good sense inthe long run! A report of the 
Glasgow Industrial Schools for 1849, assures 
us, that the maintenance and instruction of 
its poor children costs only four pounds per 
annum; while a pauper costs thirteen pounds, 
and a prisoner sixteen pounds seven shillings 
and fourpence. One of the most expensive 
articles going is a prisoner. One of the most 
economical things possible is virtue and good 
conduct, 

We now pretty well see the bearings 
of affairs. We are in a condition, it is to be 
hoped, to look at a Ragged School with consi- 
derable curiosity and interest. The Ragged 
School teacher lands in some district—on the 
whole rather like a navigator among new 
islands—and hoists his flag before an asto- 
nished population. Out the boys buzz, with 


| matted hair, piebald with mud, fluttering in 


rags, capering in lively squalor before the na- 
vigator. “What’s your name?” “They call 


| me Billy ;” “ And yours?” “Dick.” Billy and 


Dick, no other names, more than a goat or a 
Questions are asked, brief answers 
given. “ Mother dead, father a drunkard. 
Sometimes go errands, sometimes starving; 
lay under arches; picked a pocket; sent to 
Giltspur-street Prison ; bread and water, and 
visited by chaplain ; well flogged, and turned 
out!” This is the brief history of many a 
boy. Let us now glance at these Ragged 
Schools, and see what they have done, “ they 
being the fruits of,” as Miss Carpenter says, 
“the only organised movement that has been 
made in the present century, to carry education 
to the lowest depths of society.” The earliest 
attempt was made in April 1844, at a meeting 
held at the St. Giles’s Ragged School, They 
grew out of a very natural necessity. There 
being a large portion of the poor boys of the 
town so ragged and dirty, that they constituted 
a distinct class. Sunday and Day Schools of 
the humblest class were “too respectable,” 
apparently for these youngsters, who had a 
raggedness and dirtiness which defied classifi- 
cation, and demanded an establishment of 
their own. Schools were opened from time to 
time for them ; there was “no lack of pupils,” 
the policeman had to keep the door even 
against aspirants, The difficulties of the case 
may be imagined ; for the teachers proposed 
to teach these wild boys the word of God. 
There may be pedants in piety, as well as in 
everything else ; and we have no doubt that 
any narrow way of teaching religious matters 
to such a company as a Ragged School, must 
only produce such shameful scenes as these. 
Surely, to get hold of a set of wild cubs, 
half starved and criminal, and to be at all 
dogmatic in religious teaching, must be an 
absurdity. 

We have no doubt that where these schools 
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fail, it is owing to an error of this sort ; some 
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poor pedant of a teacher, whose profession is 
Christianity, as another man’s profession may 
be law, holds forth, on Judzea, Benjamin’s Cup, 
the Passage of the Red Sea, and Pontius Pilate, 
before the heart or moral nature of the pupil 
has been at all worked on. It is quite plain, 
that to a wild boy this must all be incompre- 
hensible, incredible, and even ludicrous. Miss 
Carpenter, thankful as she is in her grateful 
hopeful way for the good Ragged Schools 
have really done, declares emphatically that 
they must be wisely and efficiently conducted. 
It is satisfactory to know that an improve- 
ment is visible generally in districts where 
Ragged Schools are established. Nay, the 
very gathering together of the boys to hear 
something partaking of a higher nature than 
the vile jargon of their neighbourhoods must 
do some good. The last report of the Ragged 
School Union states that there are in existence 
ninety-five schools ; the number of voluntary 
teachers being one thousand three hundred 
and ninety-two ; of children, on week evenings, 
five thousand three hundred and fifty-two ; 
on Sunday, ten thousand four hundred and 
thirty-nine. 

We now come to a new agency, that of Free 
Day Schools—a class of schools which belong 
to the same kind as the last, and appear to 
have arisen from them. There are several 
sorts of them, some merely Day Schools for 
free instruction, some Industrial Feeding 
Schools, some partaking of the character of 
Refuges for the destitute and vicious. Miss 
Carpenter gives an account of a very interest- 
ing one established at Bristol—a town appa- 
rently remarkable for the large number of 
destitute children it contains. Some five 
years ago, a few persons, “strongly moved by 
pity” for these, determined to attempt a 
Free School there. The out-look was not 
very hopeful, “midnight brawls” were the 
fashion of the “lower orders,” and two police- 
men had been killed as an example to despots 
disposed to interfere. The one thing needful, 
however,—a brave good man—for a teacher, 
was found, and by the end of six months he 
had brought one hundred boys and girls into 
order and decorum. Work was gone at, here, 
in a sensible way; washing apparatus, for 
instance, provided—the place itself being 
decently warmed and ventilated. In short, 
the conditions under which the poor children 
lived being ameliorated when they became 
pupils, something could be made of them. 
Does not poor Rousseau, who mused so much 
on education, tell us, that if we want to reform, 
we must alter the conditions under which the 
sin we suffer from is committed? “ Funda- 
mental principles of religion” were taught, 
“sectarian theology avoided:” the business 
of the school included “common branches of 
useful knowledge,” “ instruction in some in- 
dustrial occupation,’ and “inculeation of 
cleanly and orderly habits.” One is not at 
all surprised to learn that the “industrial 
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occupation has been found most valuable.” 
Then there is a little fund, out of which the 
boys and girls get little payments for work 
that they do. How much better all this than 
a system which should take the boys out of 
the streets to learn “Scripture History,” and 
then turn them into them again to pick 
pockets! It is surely discreditable to the 
town that such a school should be hampered 
for want of pecuniary assistance—monitors, 
for instance, would be such an aid. And 
then, the school also suffers from—what does 
the reader suppose ?—want of police surveil- 
lance in the neighbourhood! The expenses 
of the school we are speaking of, during the 
past year, were two hundred and forty-four 
pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence half- 
penny; the annual subscriptions amounted 
only to one hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
twelve shillings and sixpence, and there is a 
balance, &c., of nine pounds five shillings and 
fivepence due to the treasurer. Yet it gives 
an education to “ between three hundred and 
four hundred children, about two-thirds of 
whom are receiving daily instruction, and 
some industrial training.” 

Let us next look at the question of “ Indus- 
trial Feeding Schools,” which Miss Carpenter 
defines to be proper for the children “whom 
the Free Day School fails to influence.” We 
are now pretty well arrived at the “lower 
deep” of misery, and have to deal with the 
vagrant of vagrants— with children whom 
their own parents bring up to crime—the 
rejected of unions, and the elected of gaols. 


Let us look through the darkness and watch | 


what manner of figures are there. “A boy of 
fourteen” meets the eye, who recently told 
the alderman on the bench that he did not 
know “what an oath is, what the Testament 
is, what prayers are, what God is, what the 
devil is. J sweeps the crossing,” he added— 
summing up his position, moral and social, in 
the universe, in that one sentence. We look 
next at a teacher’s journal, and see “a bright 
black-eyed little 8.,” who “seems thoroughly 
established in his vagrant habits.” Then, we 
come to the case of a child whose stepmother 
did not seem willing that it should go to an 
industrial school. And Miss Carpenter fairly 
admits that this class of children are beyond 
the pale. Mere‘Free Day Schools, she thinks, 
would scarcely do anything here. Their 
attendance is not regular enough ; they are in 
the abyss of wretchedness as regards circum- 


stances, and what can save them from crime | 


and the gaol? An attempt was made in 
Aberdeen, in 1841, it being then known 
that not less than a thousand persons were 
“wandering about, preying on the inha- 
bitants ;” that three hundred and twenty- 
eight children were vagabondizing the county ; 
while the superintendent of the city police 
testified that “upwards of two hundred 
and eighty children” were known to him as 
common “beggars and common thieves.” 
On the Ist of October, 1841, a Feeding 
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School was opened in the town—a dozen 
scholars brought in, and told that they 
would be fed and taught, and allowed to de- | 
part when they sleiaed provided they did not 
again resort to begging. The immediate effect 
was good, but many withdrew from the | 
school, unwilling to bear the discipline. At 
last, the promoters resolved to get magisterial 
sanction for their plan—the magistrates au- 
thorised the police to apprehend all beggin 
children, and bring them to the school. An 
on the 19th of May, 1845, a haul was made, 
accordingly, and seventy-five collected, of 
whom only four could read. “They were in 
the lowest condition,” as of course the reader 
is prepared to learn; they were rebellious; | 
but they were sternly informed that begging 
would not be tolerated, and here food and | 
teaching were offered. The plan appears to | 
have been strikingly successful; and what | 
magic was there here? why should the coun- | 
try shudder in a cowardly manner over details 
of horror—when a little money and a little 
courage will do so much? Aberdeen has | 
done an act of real charity and good sense | 
here, blessed itself and blessed these poor 
vagrants. The poor must be taught, some- 
how, if society means to exist: we hear, to be | 
sure, that there are parents who can, but will | 
{not, educate them—who wilfully train them 
in crime for their own purposes. At present, | 
therefore, the children of such as these go to 
gaol. But, suggests Miss Carpenter, why not 
get an act of the legislature, authorising the 
magistrates to send all such children to an 
Industrial School at the expense of their 
|parents? Why not? We are not aware that 
it would in any way interfere with the 
grouse, 

Miss Carpenter notices here an objection of 
somebody’s to Feeding Schools, on the ground 
that they interfere with the Government, by 
taking on themselves the duties of the unions. 
Respectability, we know, always has the ready 
phrase of “the union” on its consolatory 
tongue: unhappily, however, the unions do 
not relieve the wants of all the destitute at 
this time. They perform, to be sure, one odd 
office, according to Miss Carpenter; they 
serve as coins to certain experienced offenders, 
who commit acts of violence there, that they 
may be sent for a week or so to some favourite 
gaol. But surely no Poor Law nor any 
neglect of anybody’s should be allowed to in- 
terfere with such efforts for the benefit of the 
wretched, and the consequent benefit of the 
whole country, as these detailed above. In 
all such cases, legislative aid is wanted. It is 
wanted to save children from parents who are 
infamous; to enforce the attendance of the 
children at such places of reform, to appre- 
hend vagabondizing children throughout the 
country. It is wanted, in fact, for the per- 
formance of all such duties as a Government 
ought to discharge. 

At present, however, “the only school pro- 
vided in Great Britain by the State for her 
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| children is—the gaol.” There, as far as one 
can learn, further contamination assists the 

| fledgling criminal; immense expenses are 
incurred; and no good is done. In fact, 
Government combines in its instruction the 
old “ preachee and floggee” system which so 
much offended the negro in the pages of the 
venerable Joe. Parkhurst may certainly be 
well conducted as a prison—as a school, 
however, it would seem to have no high 
claims. The governor has to complain that 
boys of eighteen, hardened in crime, are sent 
there—debasing the younger prisoners—neu- 
tralising all the objects of the place. Reform 
must always begin inwardly ;, you reform only 
from the heart outwards: confinement, dis- 
cipline, whipping, these are mechanical means. 
By these you may make a good prisoner, not 
a good man. All common education of the 
existing gaol sort is a kind of polishing that 
makes the black, not lighter—only more 
shiny. Some good men in France have tried 
certain reformatory penal schools after the 
example of one established at Mettrai by 
the efforts of M. Demetry. Success has 
attended the project, and the example has 
been largely followed in France. A still higher 
establishment of a kindred nature exists in 
Dusseldorf. 

We have now given some account of the 
present state and prospects of the criminal 
and destitute young in this country. And 
cordially thanking the good and wise lady, 
whose book we have so frequently referred to, 
we must add how entirely we agree with her, 
that such a cause as this must be approached, 
worked in, and carried out in a far higher 
spirit than that in which most of what is 
called “reform” is undertaken, It is a very 
sacred business, this ! 

Feed my lambs. Are they not perishing ? 
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Dr. Van GupGeon sate in his study, in- 
volved in profound meditation. The room 
was decidedly comfortable. Good, sturd 
mahogany furniture, heavy merino demas 
curtains, respectable-looking family and other 
ecclesiastical portraits, and an excellent fire, 
were sufficient to render the Dean of St. Vitus 
(for Dr. Van Gudgeon was no less a personage) 
an object of some envy. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Van Gudgeon was not comfortable in mind 
just at present. The table was strewed with 

apers ; some letters, in disagreeably business- 
ike envelopes, and a copy of the “Times” 
newspaper, attracted his uneasy glances from 
time to time. Even the unexceptionable 
Port wine, of which the worthy Doctor was 
not over-sparing, failed to restore perfect 
tranquillity to the expression of his coun- 
tenance. 

Dr. Van Gudgeon was naturally a sociable 
man; and generally enjoyed his quiet five 

| o'clock dinner, and wine afterwards, in the 
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presence of his family, without imitating the 
example of those sternly respectable fathers 
who drive their children from table, in order to 
teach them parental reverence in the nursery. 
But on this occasion he had withdrawn 
immediately after dinner ; and, although he 
couldn’t exactly do without his wine, he 
couldn’t enjoy it as usual. 

The Dean of St. Vitus wasn’t a bad man, 
by any means. He was somewhat rough 
in manner, but had akind heart. He gave 
away plenty of coals, blankets, books, and 
prize-medals ; wasn’t afraid to pat the heads 
of little boys who evinced unusual sharpness 
in the difficulties of the multiplication-table ; 
and would pick up a child who had tumbled 
down in the street, wipe away its tears 
(generally the result of fright, or of a con- 
ventional habit of crying upon all occasions, 
known only to the tender age,) and send .. 
away rejoicing in a penny, to be invested at 
the nearest “sweet stuff” shop. Every one 
seemed to like the old Dean, and his taste for 
gossiping with everyone added to his popu- 
larity. ‘He took an interest in everything 
and everybody. Mrs. Gillespie, who —— 
the Dean with snuff, often entertained him 
for half an hour on the painfully pathetic 
subject of her corns, and never tired out his 
patience. Mr. Aconite Bolus, the veterinary 
surgeon, always consulted the Dean (who 
had once been a slightly, very slightly, 
sporting man,) on difficult “cases ” regarding 
the horses of the neighbours ; and not a child 
fell- sick, died, or saw light, without furnishing 
a subject for old Dr. Van Gudgeon’s kindly 
chit-chat. 

If the almost universal good-will of a large 
district could have been received as the ex- 
ponent of a man’s real character, few men 
could have stood better than the Dean. But, 
there are sins of omission which hang round 
the characters of the best of men, and, like 
cobwebs in a palace, prove the necessity of a 
little dusting and cleansing. 

The truth, then, was this:—The Dean of 
St. Vitus was one of the most indolent men 
that ever enjoyed a rich collection of plu- 
ralities. He lived on, from day to day, with- 
out ever dreaming of a change of employment, 
and without ever reflecting whether he was 
not morally bound to do many things which 
were not, however, compulsory. An immense 
Lexicon of the medizval Latinity absorbed 
every moment that was not given to eating, 
ding, gossiping, and the performance of a 
few nominal church duties. But of matters 
taking place under the very walls of St. Vitus 
he knew nothing, and felt it a bore when any 
such subjects were mentioned. He took his 
ample share of the Cathedral income, as a 
matter of course ; but as to the least idea of 
having any duty to render as an equivalent 
for the same, it was utterly out of the 
question. 

Moreover, the Dean hated anything like 
reform or alteration, and negatived every such 
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proposal, on the grounds that there was “no 
precedent.” He stoutly resisted the attempt 
which one or two of the Chapter had made 
to enlarge the choir, and throw the whole 
Cathedral open for purposes of public worship, 
and defended the clumsy oak and deal parti- 
tions which spoilt the Cathedral, simply be- 
cause they had always been there in his time. 
When a new organist came down from 
London, and found that the bellows didn’t 
supply wind enough, and that there were no 
pedal-pipes, the Dean, who cared not a straw 
for music, said that he was very sorry to hear 
it; but that the organ did well enough. If 
any money was proposed to be appropriated 
to any purpose, he simply said, “there were 
no funds.” His own house displayed much 
the same feeling ; for, excepting the drawing- 
room, where the taste of the female part of 
the family had been at work, the old, heavy 
furniture, which had belonged to the Deanery 
for nearly a century, still did its duty, in 


defiance of modern elegance, and the ample | 


resources of its occupant. 
Hewas an immensely regular man. Whatever 
might be the state of the weather, he was in 


his “stall” every morning at eight o’clock, and | 


read the service through, always in the same 
loud, commanding tone, with something of an 
air of patronage, as though the circumstance 
of a Dean saying his prayers gave an addi- 


breakfasted, and dined, at the same hour ; ate 
two eggs and some dry toast at the former 
meal, and always took wine ceremoniously 
with his eldest son, who was married, at the 
latter. He never felt at a loss what to do with 
himself, because he spent every day alike. 
The only difference was, that sometimes he 


read proof-sheets, and at other times prepared | 


“copy.” His wife was very amiable, and a 


woman of taste, and his family had all turned | 


out well; that is to say, they were perfectly 
inoffensive, and by no means obtrusively 
clever. 

But, on the day which first introduces the 
very Reverend the Dean of St. Vitus to our 
readers, his feelings had received a series of 
rude shocks. In the first place, before he 
started to go to chapel, the verger came round 


with the charming news that a stack of| 


chimneys, belonging to some unused offices of 
the Cathedral, had fallen through one of the 
windows in the left aisle, smashing the stained 
glass to atoms, and chipping off the nose and 
hands of St. Ursula de Vitus, the traditional 
foundress of the Cathedral, whose effigy had 
hitherto rested undisturbed. As the Dean 
had zealously opposed the taking down of 
that identical stack of chimneys, he knew that 
he alone was to blame, and read the Litany 
with irritated and abashed feelings. 

He had scarcely finished breakfast when a 
deputation from the “ Pay Your Curates Com- 
mission” waited upon him, with extreme, but 
ominous, politeness. As their object was to 
claim some two thousand odd pounds, which, 
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it appeared, ought to have been given up long 
ago, it did not contribute materially to allay 
the annoyance respecting St. Ursula’s broken 
nose. The Dean, like many other persons, 
hated arithmetic, except when its product 
was on his own side ; and his being suddenly 
called upon to give a full, true, and minute 
account of his income, and the different 
sources thereof, was a cruel innovation upon 
domestic rights, and a wanton interruption to 
his lexicographical labours. Another diffi- 
culty was, that the Dean, so long as he re- 
ceived the money, had never troubled himself 
about the precise quarter from which it came ; 
and, truth to say, some of those quarters were 
but doubtful. He, however, said he’d con- 
sider the matter. 

Not an hour later, a gentleman called to 
entreat that the inhabitants might be ejected 
from a house adjoining his own, and belonging 
to the Dean and Chapter of St. Vitus. He 
gave such desperate proofs of the utter de- 
pravity of the present tenants, and the 
nuisance they were to the neighbourhood, 
that Dr. Gudgeon advised him to speak to 
their “manager” about it, and said he’d 
consider what could be done. 

Lunch was spoilt by the appearance of the 
“Times” newspaper, to which we have 
already alluded. The leading article con- 


| tained a sweeping attack on the Cathedral 
tional respectability to religion. He always | 


system in general, in connection with a speech 
in the House the night before, in which the 
unhappy Dean of St. Vitus was painfully 
mixed up with a question of misappropriated 
property. This consummated the evils of the 
day, and Dr. Van Gudgeon, having made a 
dinner without appetite, withdrew to his 
study to think matters over, taking his Port 
with him. 

The Dean well remembered that, several 
years back, the resignation of a certain manor, 
as well as some other pecuniary concessions, 
had been urged upon him by the Pay Your 
Curates Commission, and agreed to by him- 
self. The said Commission, after mature 
deliberation, had come to the conclusion that 
a Deanery, with a couple of thousands a year, 
together with a sinecure living of some seven 
or eight hundred attached, and a couple of 
stalls, averaging from nine to twelve hundred 
a year each, formed an adequate provision for 
any ecclesiastic, and the Doctor was persuaded 
to give up the tithes of the manor in question, 
and several other “pickings” of less im- 
portance. 

But somehow or other, the Dean’s promise 
wasn’t performed to the very letter. His 
Deanery one year turned up a large “ fine,” 
by which the Chapter got some few thousands, 
but the Pay Your Curates got nothing. He 
certainly paid three or four hundred a year 
to the Commission, but the tithes of the 
Horseferry manor were far richer. The mem- 
bers of the Commission were remarkably 
lenient on the subject, and gave long credit. 
At length, finding the St. Vitus parties getting 
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euttmaively into arrears, they presented their | 
pill, and an alarming one it was. 

There isn’t any doubt that Dr. Gudgeon, | 
when he made the promise, really meant to 
perform it. At all events, he was obliged 
to do something in the matter ; but 
indolence prevented him calculating, in the 
first instance, what steps must be taken in 
order to satisfy the Commissioners. More- 
over, Dr. Van Gudgeon laboured under a 
serious error, extremely common amongst 
mankind. He was very fond of money. Not 
that it steeled his mind against better impres- 
sions, but he couldn’t resist the Apostolic 
desire of dying worth eighty thousand or 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling. On 
the other hand, his wife liked a couple of 
carriages ; his sons liked horses, and one of 
them revelled in a private “trap” of his own: 
one of his daughters couldn’t live except at 
Madeira or the South of France ; some of his 
sons, who were too idle even for the Church, 
wanted cadetships, or promotion by purchase. 
Furthermore, a butler was a necessary item 
in the family respectability, and where a 
butler was, there must be a couple of footmen, 
besides various other adjuncts. Mrs. Van 
Gudgeon was passionately fond of flowers, and 
this taste required a head gardener, who in 
turn required several subordinate gardeners, 
off and on. Besides this, some sons and 
daughters married, and married people want 
money, especially when their families begin to 
increase. Then the Doctor was largely in- 
sured, and people who insure heavily must 
pay heavy policies. In short, what with one 
expense or another, the worthy Doctor, with 
a regular income of five or six thousand a 
year, and frequent droppings in of good luck, 
found it very difficult to keep up his family 
state and his banker’s account at the same 
time. The consequence was, an unwillingness 
in the Doctor to part with any money it was 
possible to retain. To a man so unhappily 
situated, a sudden call for upwards of two 
thousand pounds, as well as for the production 
of documents not always satisfactory in their 
bearing, and likely to lead to farther conces- 
sions, was a cruel refinement of torture, 
beyond the soothing powers even of a 
Turkey carpet and unexceptionable Port 
wine. 

The Dean sat sipping his wine, now and 
then looking sadly at the last uncorrected 
proof of his Lexicon, and then more ruth- 
fully at the “Times,” that heartless journal, 
which believed that a Dean might live upon 
less than five thousand a year. It was a 
painful scene. Had the author of that 
“leader” been present, he must have gone 
home, put his writing-desk into the fire, and 
turned Church philanthropist at once, 

And what were the old Dean’s thoughts ? 
Were they so fraught with easy indolence or 
confident pedantry, as those of his past life ? 
Was the nose of St. Ursula the only cause of 
his troubled feelings? Decidedly not. 





his | 


'and exhibitions had set him 


| substantial fellowship had 





The renders of ascetic literature doubtless 
| remember the cruel temptations and curious 
| visions to which some of the early Christian 
monastics were exposed—St. Anthony in par- 
ticular. Those who are “up” in German 
divinity, also, doubtless remember that such 
visions have been looked upon as mere mental 
delusions, dreams; or ecstacies, in some cases 
proceeding from a stomach empty through 
fasting. Now, whether, the effects of vexa- 
tion and Port wine had absolutely sent the 
worthy Dr. Van Gudgeon to sleep, we are too 
polite to have even an opinion on the subject ; 
but, however, it happened the Doctor’s mind 
passed through a most extraordinary review 
of the day’s occurrences, and those of some 
years previous. 

He seemed to be suddenly transported into 
the childhood of his now lengthened career, 
when coarse, wholesome diet, and a strange, 
quaint “livery,” formed his food and clothing 
at the humble grammar-school of St. Agnus 
Dei. All the recollections of early hardships, 
of bodily fights against big boys, of intellec- 
tual struggles against clever ones, crowded 
upon his memory. Stoutly had he fought, 
and well had he conquered. Scholarships 
afloat in the 
wider field of University contests, and a 
paved the way 
to great and profitable advancement. So 
whispered gratified ambition ; so vanity pro- 
claimed ; so self-complacency persuaded itself : 
but conscience hung back unsatisfied, and 
religion seemed to remind him of a certain 
parable, in which men were judged, not 
according to the talents they possessed, but 
according to the manner in which they had 
used them. 

Had he ever lightened the toils, assuaged 
the anxiety of those who were toiling up the 
same steep road? In his most influential 
capacity, had he ever brought forward un- 
known talent? had he ever held out the 
helping hand, except when family connec- 
tions or worldly prosperity rendered it almost 
unnecessary? Had he ever searched for 
objects worthy his continued and earnest 
patronage; or had all his deeds of charity 
been mere yieldings to a natural, easy 
impulse of simple good-nature, done in a 
kindly spirit, but done indiscriminately ; and, 
when done, grossly disproportionate to the 
large means he possessed of doing better ? 
Indolence hung its head abashed, as Truth 
replied. 

Nor were his parochial recollections more 
satisfactory. True, he had paid one or two 
visits to his parish within the last three or 
four years, and had asked some of the 
farmers to dinner. Mrs. Van Gudgeon had 
been dreadfully bored on the occasion, 
although she herself had once been governess 
in a third-rate family. But of the state of the 
parish which yielded so handsome a contribu- 
tion towards his large income, the Reverend 
the Dean of-St. Vitus knew literally nothing. 
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He had been applied to respecting the educa- 
tional destitution which existed there ; said 
he was very sorry to hear it, and wished it 
could be amended—and that was all. Re- 

ntance now seemed taking hold of the 

ean’s thoughts, and a strong feeling of self- 
condemnation was rapidly awakening him 
from his long moral slumber. 

But, as ill fate would have it, or, as the 
spirit of evil is always on the look-out to clap 
an extinguisher upon any scintillations of good 
feelings, the Dean happened suddenly to think 
of his family. Sad thing that parental affec- 
tion should so often be made a cover for 
forgetfulness of the common claims of man- 
kind, or that the pretext of benefiting “those 
belonging to one” should make us forget Him 
to whom all things belong! At this very 
moment, when the Dean had almost made up 
his mind to refund certain moneys, and do 
various, much-called-for justice to the objects 
of his past neglect, he recollected that his 
wife had just agreed to pay the cook a higher 
salary, to prevent her leaving her place for 
another in a far wealthier family; and he also 
remembered that the butler had thrown out 
some hints as to an additional foot-boy being 
required. Moreover, the last bin of Port wine 
had been a strong draw on his purse, and the 
aviary Mrs. Van Gudgeon was building in the 
midst of the lawn would come to a handsome 
sum when finished ; and the Dean hated “going 
on credit,” as most married people do, who 
can have no necessity for it. Then Caroline 
was engaged to Colonel Fityswag, who had 
nothing besides his pay, and something hand- 
some must be done for her. Worse than all, 
the Dean’s banking-book was still very far o 
from the sum which, in the case of a church- 
man of respectability, ought to pay probate 
duty. 

Selfishness had done its work, and indo- 
lence, encouraged at its progress, revived, and 
began again. Her arguments were somewhat 
as follows. 

It was of no use doing anything, because it 
would be altering what had been done before. 
The newspaper agitation would soon cease, 
and the House would not do anything in the 
matter. If he began to do anything, he would 
be obliged to go on, and what might the con- 
sequences be? He couldn’t interfere with his 
living, because he had always left it to his 
curate. It wouldn’t do to begin a fuss about 
schools, baths, wash-houses, dispensaries, and 
all that sort of thing, because, wherever it had 
begun, there was no end to it. He would get 
St. Ursula’s nose repaired, and have the 
chimney (which was, by-the-bye, of no earthly 
use) substantially rebuilt ; and that would be 
something off his mind. 

As to his past career, he totally forgot his 
own early trials in his present affiuence. It 
was surprising how soon he discovered the 
immense advantage of leaving youths to shift 


for themselves! Here was another qualm of|has suddenly manifested a desire to take 
| conscience hushed most admirably. orders, | 


As to retrenching his establishment, hu- 
manity forbade it. Could he turn the re- 
spectable, demure, gentlemanly-looking butler, 
who had never done anything but keep the 
keys and decant the wine, abruptly upon the 
world, perhaps to humiliate himself by ad- 
vertising in the “Times?” Could he get rid 
of the faithful footman, who had slept in the 
great chair, or looked out of the little hall 
window, for the last fifteen years ? So pleased 
was the Dean with his own humane feelings, 
that he thought it would even be unjust to 
turn disreputable parties out of the Cathe- 
dral tenements, as long as they paid their 
rent. 

Sophistry had done its worst, when the 
Dean awoke to the returning consciousness 
of outward things. His eye rested upon 
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the unread proof-sheet, and his vanity glis- | 


tened in his whole features as he asked 
whether the boon of such a volume (which, 
by the way, was to be printed at the 
expense of an University press) did not 
exonerate him from the claims of common- 
place, unscholastic honesty. He called for 
his coffee; wrote a cheque for a terribly 
inadequate amount, and enclosed it to the 
Commissioners, resolving to take the chance 
of being compelled to do more. He sent a 
polite note to the Rev. Canon Groins, D.D., 
F.R.S., &c., who took an interest in medizval 
architecture, entreating him to see to the 
proper repair of St. Ursula, at his (the 


Dean’s) expense, and told his footman that | 


he needn’t bring the “ Times” into his study 
any more. 

Our worthy Doctor felt so happy at the 
prospect of doing nothing, or of having 


silenced his conscience as to the propriety of | 
that very safe method of proceeding, that he | 


returned to his proof-sheets and Port wine 
with a relish keener than ever. The news- 
papers, however, were provokingly tiresome, 
and when the Dean’s stanch friend and patron, 
Sir Rowland Graehame, attempted his defence 
in the House, they said he had fully proved 
what he sought to contradict. The Bishop of 
Eddystone likewise “defended” the worthy 
Dean, and heaped abundance of well-pointed 
sarcasms, dipped in oily politeness, upon the 
heads of the accusers. But the obstinate, 
not-to-be-convinced, believe-what-I-see news- 
papers, said the Bishop had not only found 
ris client guilty, but had passed condemnation 
upon him into the bargain. 

When we last saw the Dean, we fancied 
he was a trifle soured, though he looked as well 
as ever, But we were told that the Lexicon 
“ hangs fire,” and that the reverend gentleman 
has of late become very intimate with lawyers, 
advocates, attorneys, serjeants, and other 
people of whom he formerly entertained a 
most unchurchmanlike hatred. There is even 
a report afloat, that the living of Kneedy- 
dough will pass to his second son, who 
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